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GROUND GRIP TIRES) 
First Choice of CHAMPION FARMERS 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without ation on my part, please send me 
(check below 


Oo Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 


t Pian. 
QO Dexaite of the Firestone Tire eover Pian. 
O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
EE eee nee Ce 
Make and model of tractor 











"MORE FARMERS HAVE THEIR TRACTORS EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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‘“‘No other sprayer is in a class with 
the ‘FRIEND’ for Reliability,’’ 


say thousands of successful growers who 
have used different makes 


“For performance and for dependability, the ‘Friend’ is . | 


so much better that there isn’t much comparison” oe 
‘Friend’ is far less expensive to keep running than other 


sprayers we have used” . . . “We have used other good spray- 


ers, but have had more regular pressure and less trouble with 
the ‘Friend’ . . . “Not one penny has my ‘Friend’ cost mé 
in 5 years, where other sprayers of three different makes 
cost almost the initial price to keep running.” 

' - Names of the above owners—and more reports from 
prominent growers—are given in the new “Friend” Catalog. 

_ Also a clear description of the Most Reliable and Economi- 
cal Sprayer pump ever built. on the coupon below. 


- Any Size—any Chassis Style. Capacities from 5 to 70 
gallons per minute. All types of mountings, including 
Combinations, Estate sprayers, and the three popular styles 
shown below. 


Plunger Cups—but ses lubricated A 
with far more contact surface. Valves and Controller are Outside, 
“soxeal pump has neither leathers easy to get at for cleaning. Valves 
“pistons d NO. WEAR WHAT- have threadless seats—can be taken 
EVER on the CYLINDER WALLS. out instantly without special tools. — 5 
A Cutunder style, originated by “Friend,” with short-tutning — 
four wheel trucks. Complete spraying outfit, with power. 


The SIMPLEST pump on any 
sprayer—and the EASIEST 
TO KEEP RUNNING 


TiachowT calles: sptayers, open or streamlined. This is 
the patented “Friend” Twin-Wheel design, for rough ground, 
Also two-wheel models. 
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T. imken Roller Bearings assure you of greatest possible De- 
fdability. No plain bearings anywhere on a “Friend.” 
siest lubrication, with oil bath gears and Alemite fittings. shibihimiiad suis Gar ae a 
The most practical design ever developed for high-pressure take-off, or complete with motor. Streamlined or open. 
ying. Growers who have “tried them all” tell you that Mail the Coupon for the new “Friend” Catalog 
bthing else compares with a “Friend.” Size it up for yourself! “FRIEND” MANUFACTURING CO. 
mompare the .actual machines—and write for the new GASPORT, N. Y. 3 
end” Catalog. “Se eeeeee eee ys Pe se 
g FRIEND" MFG. CO., Gasport, N.Y. 
MOST SATISFACTION and LEAST TROUBLE— Send. youl nite Stier ‘Citing. earls 
buy a Reliable §§ “Friend” pump and showing all types of mountings, to- 
' ee / 
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All our experience, research and observation again and again have 
proved that the vertical-type, crankshaftdriven pump is by far the 
best for spray pump service. That is why this type of pumpisused s 
in each and every Hardie be, sprayer regardless of | 
size or style. ce ae : ee 
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Whether you buy bs : 
er to deliver 4 gallons 


deliver 80 gallons 
you get the sam 
low upkeep and lon 
a for your 1940 
The Hardie Mfg. € 
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In 1940, as in few other 

years, Mrs. Consumer will 

probably be able to be pretty 

choosy about the apples she buys 

. . » largely because al/ growers may 

be confined more than normally to the 
domestic market in the sale of their apples. 

What is the implication of this to you as a 
grower? It means, among other things, that in 
1940 the quality of your apples will have to be 
mighty good in order to sell in such a highly 
competitive market. 

The housewife buys “the best looking apples.” 
The time to start thinking about the quality of 
the apples you are going to sell her is NOW! 
The way to go about getting more apple dollars 
in 1940 is to line up a well organized spray pro- 
gram for the whole year . . . making sure it is 
maintained throughout the year! 





A PART OF THE ORCHARD* BRAND LINE 
FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 
ARSENATE OF LEAD . . . Standard and “Astringent,” 


with the unique physical properties that have estab- 
lished a new high in coverage and control. 


SPRAYCOP*... Copper Fungicide having high ac- 
tive copper content and wide safety margin. 


MICRO-SPRAY* SULFUR . . . True microscopic par- 
ticle size. High performance records in filming and 
fungicidal effectiveness. 


APPLE DRITOMIC* SULFUR . . . Maximum scab 
control properties among dry sulfur compounds, due to 
patented sodium thiosulfate feature. 


ZINTOX*. .. THE EXCLUSIVE Basic Zinc Arse- 
nate. An effective apple, pear and grape spray for 
control of codling moth and berry moth. 

NICOTINE SULFATE . . . of established high quality 
and uniformity. 

E-D-E*. ... (The Original) Ethylene Dichloride 
Emulsion for peach tree borer control. 

DORMASOL*. . . Ready Mix Oil Spray . . . Maxi- 
mum active ingredients. 

OlL EMULSION “83"* .. . A stable, flowable emul- 
sion. 

PLAY SAFE. USE THE PROVEN ORCHARD BRAND 
MATERIALS RIGHT THROUGH YOUR SPRAY SCHEDULE. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales Officer: Atlanta - Baltimore . Boston - Buff: + Charlotte (N. C.) 
Chicago . Cleveland . Denver . Houston . Ki: City - Los Angeles 
Milwaukee - Minneapolis . Montezuma (Ga.) + Philadelphia - ee a7 
Providence (R, 1.) «+ San Francisco . St. Louis . Utica (N. Y.) 
Wenatchee (Wash.) - Yakima ( 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. - Montrea) 





- Toronto - Vancouver 
* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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¢ THE TRUCK OF VALUEs 


‘See How Much More POWER « ECONOMY 
and QUALITY You Get in a Truck-Built GMC 


Yes, GMC trucks have SUPER-DUTY valve-in-head engines 
and exclusive POWER-PAK pistons which give the most 
power and the most gas economy of all truck engines! 
Yet, GMC prices are right down with the lowest. 


GMC SUPER-DUTY Engines 
PULL BETTER—SAVE MORE 


Mr. Farmer,. GMC’s extra pulling power 
will help you out of rough fields—gives 
faster acceleration on roads—and makes 
hill climbing easier. And GMC’s record- 
high gaseconomy will save you real money! 


GMC RIDER-EASE Cabs Are 
More Comfortable — More Durable 


GMC’s all-steel cabs have softly cushioned, 
form-fitting seats. Floor and top are insu- 
lated against heat and cold. And visibility 
is better in a GMC! 


Only GMC Gives All This EXTRA VALUE 


SUPER-DUTY Engines with POWER-PAK Pistons « RIDER-EASE Cabs e FRICTION- 

FREE Steering (Ball Bearing type in Medium and Heavy-Duty Models) 

Streamlined factory-built Bodies « SEALED-BEAM Headlamps e and many 
other modern advancements. 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


GMC TRUCKS “his: 
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CALENDAR OF COMING” 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 








Jan. A bares Pomological Sociem 
annual convention, in joint ion with 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers ail a 
tion, Worcester, Mass—H. L. Jans 
Sec’y, APS, Ames, Iowa; W. R. Gate 

‘ Sec’y, Massachusetts Fruit , 
Assn., Amherst, Mass. — 

Jan. 3-5—Illinois State Horticultural Su 
ciety 84th annual meeting, State Armory 
Champaign.—J. B. Hale, Sec’y, Kel 

Jan. 4-5—Maryland State Horticult 
Society annual meeting, Hagerstown a 
A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. ™ 

Jan. a Horticultural Sociep 
annual meeting, Lafayette—R fo 
Winklepleck, Sec’y, Lafayetaes = “a 

Jan. 9-12—New York State Hortic 
Society 85th annual meeting, Rochester 
—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. ‘a 

Jan. 16—Arkansas State Horticulturt) 
Society 60th annual meeting, Spri 
dale.—J. L. Murray, Sec’y, Garfield. 

Jan. 16—Vermont State Horticultural Soo" 
ciety annual meeting, Burlington —M. B | 
Cummings, Sec’y, Burlington. S. 

Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania State Hortieufo) 
tural Association annual meeting, Har.” 
risburg, in connection with Pennsyi.) 
vania Farm Show.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y,” 
State College. “a 

Jan. 17-18—Maine State Pomological So. 
ciety winter meeting, Lewiston—E, L) 
White, Sec’y, Bowdoinham. a 

Jan. 18-19—Missouri State Horticultural” 
Society 81st annual mecting, Columbia —" 
W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y, Columbia. ~~ 

Jan. 24-26—New York State Horticultural] 
Society eastern meeting, Kingston—* 
Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. ~ 

Jan. 29-Feb. 2—Ohio State Horticultural] 
Society annual meeting in connection” 
with Farmers’ week, Ohio State Univer= > 
city, Columbus.—F. H. Beach, Secy, 7 


Columbus. : 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Kentucky Horticultural’ 
Society annual convention, Room 2055 
Agricultural Bldg., Lexington—Wm7 
Fagenbush, Pres., Lexington, in charge;> 
Feb. 2—Utah State Horticultural Society® 
annual convention, Logan.—A. Stark, = 
Sec’y, Logan. -- 
Feb. 7-8—West Virginia Horticultural® 
Society 47th annual meeting, Martins-) 
burg—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Mare = 
tinsburg. ‘ 


NEW YEARBOOK CITES 
DIET NEEDS = 

Forty years ago scientists thought the? 

problem of nutrition was fairly simple 
says Secretary of Agriculture Wallace . 
his foreword to the 1939 Yearbook of they 
U.S.D.A. They thought it was necessafy 
only to discover the needs for protein, fats 
carbohydrates, and a few minerals, analyz@% 
the foods for these substances, and then $05 
blend the foods as to furnish an adequate™ 
supply of each. . 
Now scientists know that such knowl] 
edge, while fundamental, is a mere intro“ 
duction to an intricate pattern of known] 
and unknown substances in even the 
simplest foods. The 1939 Yearbook, “Food 
and Life,” brings up-to-date the thoughts) 
on nutrition. It contains both technical 
and non-technical information, so that 19 
will be of use to the farmer as well as 1% 
the teacher and the student of nutrition #7 
the field of agriculture. a 








Distribution of fresh apples in schoor9 
lunches is part of an expanding program 
being sponsored by the Federal Surplt e 
Commodities Corporation. Where tried) 
teachers report better lessons, fewer schooie§ 
yard fights, better discipline. Reports trom: 
parents are also said to be favorable. 
JANUARY, 198 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Tuere is something refreshing about beginning all over again—the starting of a New 
Year. Pope knew whereof he spoke when he penned the immortal words, “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” We have sometimes wondered if he had fruit growers par- 
ticularly in mind! 

We like to think of our industry, just as we do of ourselves as individuals, facing the 
future with fortitude, with confidence, with a calm determination to see it through. We 
like to face a New Year free of malice, of old grud es, of any cynicism which we may have 
nurtured for a time. We enjoy looking our nei aiiboes. our business associates and our 
competitors in the face and being glad that we can live and pull part of the world's load. 

Starting over again does not mean that we would not fight the battles as they come 
along or speak out for what seems right and best, but we do these things in a spirit of 
building, not tearing down. 

Not many will mourn the passing of 1939. It has been a year fraught with anxiety, 
with lavish production, with dull markets, with losses from our ranks, with war. A new year 
always has the possibilities of something better, and that something better is largely 
within our own hands to fashion. 

As the thoughtful fruit grower looks into the future, what may he envision as possible 
ways out of a distressed condition? There probably would be nearly as many suggestions 
as there are fruit growers, but we offer a few planks for a long-time program, most 
which have had wide discussion. True, not every program fits every area, but some of the 
proposals fit all. 

1. A greater diversification on many fruit farms is desirable. This might mean grow- 
ing more than one kind of fruit or it might mean other agricultural products. More 
sources of cash income, a better distribution of labor through the year, a greater diversi- 
fication in selling, would be the result. Such a departure would mean a greater capital 
investment, a wider range of knowledge, less narrow specialization, but a better balanced 
enterprise. 

2. A voluntary reduction in fruit acreage until supply meets demand. A removal of 
unproductive orchards, of obsolete varieties, of ancient plantings, should be the first move 
and, if this is not enough, then additional reductions should be made. No one likes this 
doctrine but a study of -production and consumption figures of all fruits leads to a facing 
of the facts. One might as well look the devil in the eye and follow with action. 

3. A better study of our land use program. Fruits of all kinds have been planted 
extensively on land that is ill-adapted to it. The word of the real estate agent has often 
been more convincing than that of the experienced orchardist. There is more land that is 
well adapted to orcharding than will be needed, so why continue to fight an uphill battle 
with unfavorable soil? 

4. A continual development of new products or by-products of fruit. This may be 
easily overdone in some sections but the possibilities of the production of good quality 
cider, of unfermented grape juice, of frozen apples and other fruits, have not even been 
approached in America. 

5. The alert grower is always interested in variety shifts, the use of new and better 
sorts. New uses for fruits. will necessitate a better knowledge of varieties. Much has been 
and is being done to further this work in America and already there is much to show for it. 

6. Marketing leaders who have studied the laws of fruit supply and demand maintain 
there is still a wide margin between the amount of fruit consumed and the amount that 
could be consumed. They have statistical figures to support their claims. So while we 
must strive to rid our orchards of unprofitable varieties, to more nearly align production 
of all fruits with current demands, we must not lose sight of the fact that the American 
public can eat more fruit if educated to its healthfulness and tastiness through organized 
advertising movements. 

Whatever our program, it should be forward looking, and we will “Leave our outgrown 
shells by life's unresting sea!" 

. 


Display Sells 420 Bushels of Apples in 5 Days 


(See Front Cover) 

When an alert Baltimore, Md., grocer followed suggestions of 
gressive apple merchandisers doing store service work for Appalachian 
Apples, Inc., he was rewarded with 4 movement of 420 bushels of 
apples from the display pictured on this month's cover. His profit on 
this volume of quality apples amounted to a gross of $252, a sizeable 
revenue from just one kind of fruit in competition in the store with 
other fruits and vegetables. What this grocer has done, say the pro- 
motion minded men whose work has established a record of dealer 
service contacts for Appalachian Apples, Inc., other displey-minded 
retailers can duplicate. 
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International Trucks are built for low-cost operation in all classes of orchard-to-market hauling. Some are available 
with a two-speed rear axle which doubles the number of forward and reverse speeds. Above: the 1'/2 to 2-ton Model D-35. 


Thirty-three years ago a bold name appeared on a pioneer 
truck. It was the first INTERNATIONAL, named for Inter- 
national Harvester. The name was mainly pledge and prom- 
ise then. Now it is the greatest name in trucks. Wherever 
loads are hauled today, in the remote corners of the world or 
on the fruit farm next to yours, truck owners are proud to 
say, “It’s an International!” 


A third of a century of “fixed idea” has brought this 
about—33 years of Harvester determination to provide 
truck transportation at the lowest possible cost for any 
man with loads to haul. 


International's Company-owned branches with their 
factory-service facilities, and the thousands of service- 
trained dealers, have played a vital part in the Inter- 
national Truck reputation of today. Truck quality— 
service readiness. These make International performance 
and economy, and that's the most important considera- 
tion in truck ownership. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Fit Internationals to your hauling problems. Sizes range 
from ¥%-ton pickups to powerful 6-wheelers. See chem 
the nearest dealer or branch. 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, 


International Pickup Trucks are available in three 


sizes: Above: the ¥% to {-ton Medel D-15. 
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motorist wouldn't be attracted to the Quick Fruit Farm 


deide salesroom shown below? The stand was expanded last year to pro- 
added display and sales space needed because of increased patron- 

\ One of the reasons why customers make frequent stops at the Quick 
w Oot es stand is the large, eye-appealing billboard at right. There 


~ erchard 


is another big billboard and several smaller signs along the highway. 


OLD FACTS asout 
ONE GROWER’S SALES. PLAN 


By WILLIAM H. ZIPF 


Orn A four-lane super highway 
just north of Akron, Ohio, the at- 
tention of motorists is attracted to 
large, eye-appealing billboards which 
herald the approach to the attractive 
roadside salesroom of the Quick Fruit 
Farm. And, as though the giant bill- 
boards with their colored fruit and 
easy-to-read lettering were not 
enough to let potential customers 
know about the salesroom, there are 
smaller signs at intervals in each di- 
rection from the stand and mammoth 
red apples on and near the salesroom. 

With such compelling advertising 
solicitation, you’d expect to find real 
displays of quality fruit when the 
salesroom is finally reached. And 
that’s just what you do find. Grapes, 
peaches, plums, cherries and apples 
compete for the attention of buyers. 
Containers of by-products, too, are 
prominently displayed during the sell- 
ing season and play a profitable part in 
building up the total sales. 

Back of this up-to-date sales pro- 
gtam for a modern fruit farm is a 
Story of step-by-step development 
guided constantly over a 20-year pe- 
riod by Ivan T. Quick, a businesslike 
fruit grower. 

A little more than two decades ago, 
Quick bought a 200-acre farm that 
was played out after 20 years of poor 
Management by tenant operators. He 
faced the choice of continuing the 

acres as a non-producing liability 
ARY, 1940 


or establishing a well-planned fruit 
farm, something he’d been wanting to 
do for several years. The fruit farm 
was his choice and, being a business 
man, Quick was quick to learn and 
adapt from observation and to profit 
from the advice of specialists and 
from his then limited fruit growing 
experience. 

Located where he is, it was only 
natural that Quick would think first 
of apples when planning his new ven- 
ture. So the first planting included 
40 acres of Stayman, Delicious, Bald- 
win, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, North- 
ern Spy, Wealthy, McIntosh, Grimes 
and Duchess. For replacement and 
increases, a few apples have been 
planted each year. These were of 
varieties that had already produced 
well in the orchard and those which 
were introduced from year to year. 
Quick studied each of the new varie- 
ties, determined if they would be tak- 
en by people to whom he sold fruit 

(Continued on page 22) 


“Heart” of the new Quick cold storage is 
intricate switchboard with wires running 
to all automatically-controlled machinery. 


From left to right in center picture are 
shower condenser, compressor and blower 
which supply cold air for storage rooms. 


Water for shower condenser and the two 

humidifiers comes from this 100-pound sys- 

tem located in lower room of the storage. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





CURRANTS 





BUSH FRUIT LEADER 


To modern jelly consumers 
rank currant jelly at the top of them: 
delicacy list, the fact that early Bape: 
lish settlers in New York longed § 
the fruit that they had known 
home is probably of little or no ime = 
portance. But it was because of this” 
desire to have the sprightly, health. 
ful fruits again that currants go 
their start in this country. Mo 
than three centuries ago these settlers 
imported two currant varieties, Red 
Dutch and White Dutch. : 

From this beginning, today’s im 
dustry has developed. Into the 
pockets of currant growers goes ups 
wards of a million dollars a year for 
a fruit that is Jittle thought of in the” 
fruit industry except by those who 
produce and market it either in the 
fresh state or in the form of jelly. 

While more than 70 varieties of 
red currants, 14 black and five gold- 
en types have been tried since 1629, 
the number of varieties has de 
creased until present-day production 
centers on 26 red, 14 black and two = 
golden kinds. Productivity, useful 
ness in by-product manufacturing 
and market acceptance are factors 
that have culled the parade of cur- 
rant varieties. Commercial red cur 
rants in modern plantings include 
Fay, Filler, London Market, Perfec- 
tion and Wilder. The leading white 
currant is White Grape. Black cum] 
rants, like the white varieties, had~ 
relatively poor reception in this 
country, but they)are produced @x 
tensively in Canada, where the lead= 
ing sorts are Champion, Naples, Lee, 
Kerry, Saunders and Victoria. é 

Since currants produce best in cold 
temperate and even sub-arctic clie= 
mates, their commercial culture is 
limited to northern sections. By 
1920, currant production had risén 
to 7,500,000 quarts annually, but im 
another decade, because of a partial 
slump in markets and a shift to other 
fruits by growers, annual production 
had slipped to 4,500,000 quarts a year 
and has continued near this figure 
during the 1930's. 

Even with lowered production 
totals, currants still have a good lead = 
over their first cousins of the bush 
fruit family, gooseberries. New York 
is the greatest currant produci 
state by a sizable margin, follow 
in order, according to total acreag 
by Michigan, Washington, Cale 
fornia, Missouri, Minnesota, 
rado, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

' Currant plantings have be 
known to keep in fruiting condi 
for 20 years, but bushes general 
can be courited on to produce: from 
eight to 10 crops, except along tH 
(Continued on page 26) | 
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Mosr people would consider a 
suggestion such as “Let’s show the 


housewives of the state just what 
“they can do with apples,” a giant 
task. Even to attempt education of 
the housewives of a town on a whole 
“series of new recipes and culinary 
“hints is a job that’s not easy. And 
“when you happen to be working with 
folks whose slogan is, “You'll have 
to show me, I’m from Missouri,” the 
‘work appears just that much 
tougher. But three people and a com- 
mittee of fruit growers took up such 
a task this fall and they are as happy 
about it as a grower whose apples 
have just been awarded sweepstakes 
prize at the county fair. 
For years, T. J. Talbert, veteran 


8 horticultural teacher and head of the 


Department of Horticulture at the 
University of Missouri, has. been 
hatching a plan whereby the uni- 
versity extension agents scattered 
throughout the State could help 
boost the consumption of apples. 
W. R. Martin, Jr., University of 
~ Missouri’s energetic extension horti- 
tulturist, had some ideas along the 
same lines and also a couple of' good 
hints that would help the agents with 
their work. 
With last fal’s bumper crop came 


--the opportunity to try out. their 


Scheme. Talbert and Martin, with 


- @ committee of Missouri growers, 


Started looking for someone who 
could talk to the home economists in 
Such an interesting way that they 
would in turn pass along the apple 
promotion to their club leaders, so 


“every rural woman in Missouri 


would know that good apples were 


- available in volume and that there 


are enticing ways. to prepare apples 
for the table. 
On the “White” campus of the 
“University of Missouri, the section 
of the school where agricultural sub- 


fects are taught, Talbert and Martin 


ppened upon just the person they 
needed to make the plan workable. 
Tt was Ruth Foster, nutrition spe- 
Cialist of the home economics ex- 
tension staff, who, they found, had 
always boosted apples and would be 
glad to co-operate fully in pushing 
“their plan. - 
From this point on, Martin and 
albert took a back seat to Miss 
dster. They supplied what promo- 
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| tional material was available and saw 


that she was.given all the latest in- 
formation they obtained on ways and 
means of getting more apples on con- 
sumers’ tables. Martin devised an 
outline whereby Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer could have with each of their 
three meals a day apples in some 
form with every course without a 
single repeat. This, he says, cannot 
be duplicated for any other food. 
The men also prepared an informa- 
tion sheet giving the seasons when 
principal varieties were available 
and, along with Miss Foster, graded 
each of the varieties according to its 
value for eating, baking, pies, salad 
and sauce. This, they reasoned, 
would be what most of the women 
would want to know. 

Armed with copies of mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing the variety 
use charts, the ways apples can be 
used with every meal, directions for 
club leaders to use in demonstrations 
and cookbooks from National Apple 
Institute and the U.S.D.A., Miss 
Foster set out to hold a series of sec- 
tional meetings thfoughout the State. 
Attendance at these meetings was 
good. Workers were eager to find 
out how they could help the people 





. in their counties make better use of 


a healthful,. tasty fruit, grown, in 
most cases, right in their own com- 
munities. 

When Miss Foster completed her 
series of meetings and returned to 
her office to take up work for other 
departments of the university, shé 
knew that the information she had 
left with the home demonstration 
agents would be passed along to vo- 
cational home economics teachers in 
the high schools and to women’s club 
leaders in every county of the State. 

Talbert and Martin were not idle 
on this matter of helping their grow- 
ers move more fruit while Miss Fos- 


ter was doing the work of getting - 


actual demonstrations started, of at- 
tempting to place in every farm home 
in the State a wealth of information 
about apples. They had an idea ready 


when thousands of farm people . 
flocked to Columbia for the univer-- 


sity’s Farmers’ Conference: It con- 
sisted of handing out cards at regis- 
tration points stating that presenta- 
tion of the cards at the horticultural 
building would entitle the bearers to 
a big red apple. A thousand cards 
(Continued on page 30) 
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consumption of 


co-workers and started a unique promi 
To Ruth Foster, nutrition speci of 


pecialist - Y 
Missouri Agricultural Extension Service, w: 
the task of telling homemakers of 
Another who was in on plan from start : 
W. R. Martin Jr., Missouri. extension i 
turist, shown looking over apple recipe. fol 
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An AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER cameraman clicked the 
shutter just after association president R. M. Clark, 
Mitchellville, discovered that his entry of Starkings was 
awarded sweepstakes honors in Des Moines meeting show. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, were among first 
to register and pay their annual dues at meeting. Mr. 
Welch is an lowa nurseryman and is also owner of the 
320-acre Superior Fruit Ranch located at Modesto, Calif. 


Right—Under map of their 
i fative state, growers (left 
fe fight) K. E. Strong, C. 
© L. Strong and Abdy Ballan- 
"tyne pause to rest and talk. 
[Far right—H. L. Lantz, 
tewa State College (left) 
wand C. A. Williams look 
“over photographs. Below— 
"W. R. Kime’ (left) and L. 
HH. Alexander check through 
‘available bulletins. Below, 
Pcenter—A. R. Soder de- 
‘tides to find out how ap- 
ples fit into holiday carton 
[displayed in fruit show. 
‘Below, right—lowa State 
fruit storage spe- 
“cialist H. H. Plagge (left) 





| greets central lowa fruit 
"grower B. W. Mayden. 
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Ten years of cultivation left this orchard soil so low in plant nu- 
trients that this late spring stand of rye cover is severely stunted. 


Mat-like cover is millet after it had been killed down by frost in fall 
and as it appeared in spring ready to be turned under for humus: 


DOVER CROP PROBLEMS IN CULTIVATED ORCHARDS 


E last decade has witnessed a 
Sweneral change in soil management 
Spactices in the apple orchard away 

cultivation toward other sys- 

s of culture. Sods and mulches 

ve come into much more common 
ie and have almost entirely replaced 
Itivation in many apple producing 
ons. 
"From the standpoint of erosion 
control and the maintenance of a 
high level of fertility in bearing 
orchards, sods and mulches have 
demonstrated their superiority over 
a cultivation -with cover crop system 
"in many instances. Even young trees 
“succeed under a sod or a mulch sys- 
em if properly handled. 
Some growers located on relative- 
level sites prefer to cultivate young 


= apple trees and, in spite of the trend 
| away from a cultivation and. cover 


"crop system of commercial orchard 
ture, there are still many acres of 


| bearing trees grown under this sys- 


of management. 
While following a program of 
ultivation with cover crop in many 
spects is proving to be a destruc- 
We practice on a long-time basis in 
bearing orchard, it may have 
“some advantageous possibilities in 


aes A. . . 
= tne young orchard where soil erosion 





By CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Because it uses relatively greater amounts of 
moisture, this sweet clover-alfalfa mixture is 
recommended only for young orchards. 


Winter vetch in left-hand-photo is April stand 
following late summer’ planting. This is a 
good, humus-supplying, overwinter cover. 


Rye or wheat covers at stage of growth shown 


right should be turned under before heads 
are well-formed and stems become "woody." 
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is not a problem. Even in the bear- 
ing orchard certain details of man- 
agement serve to minimize the de- 
structive aspects of the practice so 
far as its effects on soil fertility and 
the physical structure of the soil are 
concerned. : 

In the case of a young orchard, a 
well conducted system of cultivation 
and the efficient use of cover crops 
makes it possible to incorporate an 
abundant supply of organic matter 
into the soil. The emphasis, how- 
ever, should ‘be on the cover crop 
rather than the cultivation. Many 
practices can be followed to advan- 
tage in the young orchard that are 
not possible later on. When the trees 
are young, cover crops may be grown 
as soil builders that will not succeed 
in the shaded conditions prevailing 
in bearing orchards. The area of soil 
on which the organic matter may be 
produced, likewise, is larger than 
when the tree must be allowed a 
greater feeding area. Deep rooted 
legumes, such as alfalfa and sweet 
clover, ntay be successfully used in 
young plantings, while the competi- 
tion with the trees for subsoil mois- 
ture often makes their use in older 
orchards unwise. Deep rooted crops 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE OLD YEAR IN REVIEW 
... THE NEW YEAR? 


a large crops of all 
fruits last year caused increased 
marketing activity by every agency 
interested in the welfare of the fruit 
industry. To these groups—indi- 
vidual firms, government agencies 
and co-operative marketing and pro- 
motional organizations—should go a 
token of esteem for their efficient, 
prompt handling of a series of situa- 
tions that only application of their 
knowledge of a vast and far-flung in- 
dustry could solve. 

Citrus marketing men were worry- 
ing about the slow movement of a 
big crop at the start of 1939. Out of 
their predicament soon came a better 
understanding of the problems of the 
three main producing sections welded 
together by conferences with govern- 
ment marketing experts. While the 
Florida, Texas and California inter- 
ests kept promoting the sale of their 
fruit individually throughout the 
country, they studied various factors 
that affected them all, tried to make 
adjustments that would be mutually 
beneficial in the movement of 1939's 
crops as well as being of help in fu- 
ture years. That they were wise in 
endeavoring to work out a national 
program is shown by the repetition 
of last year’s large crops already 
competing on grocery display racks 
with a sizable apple carry-over. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation was quick to swing into 
buying activity last fall as market- 
depressing harvests appeared 
throughout the country. Besides re- 
lieving market tenseness for the 
early fruits, they aided materially in 
easing the congested market sit- 
uation which threatened after the 
export movement of apples bogged 
down almost completely. Along with 
a group of representative growers 
and marketers, the FSCC drafted a 
plan whereby ‘they would purchase 
10,000,000 bushels of quality apples 
if growers would co-operate by re- 
moving a like amount of poorer 
apple grades from marketing chan- 
nels. The plan boosted market con- 
ditions from the start. Buying is 
still going on and many growers 
attribute current firmer market tones 
to the FSCC’s prompt assistance in 
a tight situation. The FSCC pro- 
gram of aiding growers was under- 
taken with the understanding that 
growers would attempt to regulate 


production over a period of years so 
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that last year’s bumper crop will not 
become a yearly occurrence. 

The year 1939 also saw the start of 
the FSCC’s stamp plan for supplying 
relief clients with surplus commodi- 
ties through regular retail outlets. 
First tried in two experimental cities, 
the plan worked so well that by 
September expansion was made of 
the system to-cover specific types of 
communities and by the year’s end 
some 10 or more cities were having 
their relief population’s food needs 
taken care of by this new plan. 


To growers, the stamp method 
works better, on the whole, than the 
old system of car-load buying for 
“firestation” and “school house” dis- 
tribution because the fruit moves 
through regular market channels, 
can be handled by regular marketing 
agents or by the growers themselves 
where they do the complete market- 
ing job. Only foods that are deemed 
as actual surpluses by a board of 
market and crop experts can be pur- 
chased with a surplus stamp which 
is issued free upon purchase of stamps 
for non-surplus foods. What will 
happen when the stamp plan is tried in 
larger cities remains to be seen this 
year. Government agents are already 
studying the plan’s application to 
cities with large relief populations. 


Into the marketing picture for 
fruits came, early .in 1939, the re- 
peated call for quality. Quality, said 
those who had taken up the burden 
of driving home to growers the need 
for quality of fruits that were to be 
advertised, has become established 
for citrus sections and the Northwest 
where marketing can be controlled 
because it is done in a co-operative 
way. What the champions of quality 
were trying to overcome, however, 
was the apparent disregard of grow- 
ers in other sections of the problems 
of selling junk fruit. 


W. S. Campfield, fiery secretary of 
the Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety, lambasted growers at half a 
dozen meetings about their market- 
ing of culls. Other leaders were 
equally as stern “in their condemna- 
tion of faulty fruit marketing. What 
probably heartened these men as 
much as anything during the year 
was passage by the Missouri legisla- 
ture of an act requiring grade mark- 
ing on all packages. This in itself 
isn’t out of the ordinary, but a part of 
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the act maintains that all growers 
whose fruit fails to make the estab. ~ 
lished grade classifications are re. — 
quired to mark the fruit “CULLS” 
in letters conspicuously placed on the 
packages or, if in bulk, on trucks 
carrying the fruit or on the piles of 
fruit when offered for sale. Such’ ~ 
lettering, they emphasize, has to be 
at least two and one-half inches high. 
Impetus was given last year to the 
search for new fruit by-products that 
will do their bit to keep inferior fruit 
off markets. Commercial firms, part- 
ly due to the big crops and partly. 
because of better acceptance of prod- 
ucts by consumers, added to their 
fruit processing equipment and in- 
creased their packs. fa. 
Added to these factors for greater 
fruit preservation operations were 
the war clouds. Past experiences 
pointed out to processors that prices 
of canned fruits are raised by war 
since they are used extensively by 
armies because of difficulty in trans- 
porting fresh produce. re 
On the research side, the govern- — 
ment constructed four big regional 
laboratories to evolve better and 
more salable by-products for agri- 
culture. Three of the four labora- 
tories will be working with fruit. 
Trained men have been hired to 
guide the research, and ample finan- 
cial support has been given the work. 
This project, started in 1939, has the 
possibilities of opening up new out- 
lets for inferior fruits. The work 
will be followed closely by alert 
growers. ; 
Peach growers of the Georgia- 
Carolinas area continued their mer- 
chandising program started in 1937. © 
They boosted the virtues of fresh ~ 
peaches through all the principal © 
marketing centers, used attractive ~ 
four-color posters and cut-outs to 
accomplish their promotion. In 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower’s annual 
variety survey, a feature of the Octo-~ 
ber issue, Elberta peaches still held © 
first place as the choice of growers = 
all over the country. But close to © 
the leader in the tabulations was @ 
comparatively new variety, the Hale~ ~ 
haven. Also on the trail of better = 
quality, many peach growers in 1939 3 
(Continued on page 31) Ax 
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N orchardist chooses “Black Lec 
for dependable Aphis control. | 


It’s safe and effective against Green and 
Rosy Aphis, Bud-moth, Red-bug, Leaf- 
hoppers and Codling Moths. 


Economical, too, for “Black Leaf 40” can 


be applied with all the standard sprays. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL « ac 
CORPORATION, INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, eoetinaet eat 
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1939 NOT WITHOUT ITS REWARDS 


A+ this season of the year, fruit 
growers should take time to make 
an inventory as to the past season’s 
successes and failures. The 1939 sea- 
son was marked by so-called “over- 
production” in many of the horticul- 
tural crops. Prices have not always 
been high enough to meet the ex- 
penses of growing and marketing 
the crop. Apple growers throughout 
the United States were faced with 
a moderately large crop of fruit 
which might have been handled on 
the markets quite easily except for 
the advent of a European war which 
virtually cut off all exports of Amer- 
ican apples to Europe. The quality 
of the apple crop in many producing 
sections was materially reduced due 
to a hot, dry harvest season. Mark- 
etable crop was also reduced in the 
Middle West due to severe dropping. 

The season has not been without 
its rewards. Fruit growers are al- 
ways a hopeful group of individuals. 
This is likewise true of the men who 
are working in research and experi- 
mental fields in horticulture. A piece 
of experimental work which may 
have tremendously important results 
and be of extreme practical value to 
the fruit grower was the experiment 
conducted at the U. S. Horticultural 
Field Station, Beltsville, Md., in 
which Drs. Gardner, Marth and Bat- 
jer were able to make apples hang to 
the tree until fully mature. The va- 
riety, William’s Early Red, when 
sprayed with .001 percentage of 
naphthalene acetic acid on July 13, 
dropped less than two per cent of its 
fruit as compared with unsprayed 
trees which dropped from 65 to 90 
per cent. of their fruit. These 
workers report that other varieties, 
when sprayed with this material, 
showed a marked inhibition to drop- 
ping. 

The research men at Beltsville 
have not yet made a definite recom- 
mendation relative to the use of 
naphthalene acetic acid in spraying 
PAGE 16 


apple trees but the first year’s results 
are indicative of what may be ahead 
for the fruit grower who has been 
suffering severe losses due to un- 
timely dropping of varieties like 
Jonathan, McIntosh, Wealthy and 
many others. 

A considerable number of state 
horticultural society meetings have 
already been held. The programs 
which have come to my desk indicate 
the very high character of these 
meetings and are indicative of the 
trends in thought with respect to the 
business of fruit growing. One of 
the leading topics for discussion this 
winter has been that of advertising 
and marketing the apple and other 
deciduous fruits. Fruit growers and 
their appointed representatives have 
made a fine beginning in stimulating 
apple sales in many cities through 
the various retail outlets. The Na- 
tional Food Chains, as well as many 
other retail outlets, have heartily 
co-operated in an effort to market 
larger volumes of apples. 

The apple industry has had some 
strange things done to it. And among 
these strange or unusual procedures 
was. the recent experiment above 
referred to whereby growth-promot- 
ing substances were applied as a 
spray material, causing the apples to 
hang to the tree with little or no 
dropping. In contrast. with such 
procedure, the Missouri State Fruit 
Experiment Station reported in Cir- 
cular 28 of June, 1939, “Spraying 
Apples for the Prevention of Set,” 
that trees sprayed in the late cluster 
bud stage with either cresylic acid 
(one and one-half to two per cent) or 
tar oil No. 1 (three per cent) concen- 
trations failed to set fruit. 

Orchardists frequently raise the 
question as to the possibility of de- 
stroying blossoms to correct alter- 
nate bearing and also to change the 
crop year. In other words, to make 
alternate bearing varieties bear fruit 


when market conditions were prom- 
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ceive a copy of the proceedings of | 


ising and to spread production in the 94) 
orchard year by year rather than to _ 
suffer with a “bumper” crop one 
year and little or no crop the next, — 
The author, Paul H. Shepard, di: ~ 
rector of the station at Mountain 
Grove, states that this work was done _ 
for the first four years in co-opera- | 
tion with the U.S.D.A. Mr. Shepard — 
warns that this procedure is still ig 
the experimental stage and suggests ” 
that interested fruit growers restrict ” 
their use of bloom-killing materials 
to a small part of their orchard acre- — 
age. It was further pointed out that ~ 
the spray materials must hit every” 
blossom on every limb in order to — 
get a 100 per cent kill. 

























The past year has been an active 
one for the American Pomological 4) 
Society. Its officers have worked 74 
hard to accomplish certain objec- 
tives and the various committees 
have been active. There is new in- 9) 
terest in questions concerning no- ~~ 7 
menclature and in securing a recog- ~ 
nized and authoritative method for 
the registering of names which are 
given to new fruits and nuts. Fruit 
breeding activities are widespread. 
Many new varieties are being intro- 
duced and this situation is demand- 
ing a more effective system for re- 
cording the names and descriptions 
of the new varieties. 

The A.P.S. is your society. It 
should have a much larger member- 
ship. Your officers have put in much 
time in their efforts to serve the in- 
dustry. So let’s have a lot of new © 
names in January, and all of the old 
members, of course, are expected to 7 
be in soon. Every member will re- 
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the annual convention being held at | 
Worcester, Mass., January 3-5, m7 
joint session with the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association and a 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower. Mail your remittance 
to H. L. Lantz, secretary, Station A, 
Ames, Iowa. Membership dues are 
only $1.25 per year. 
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By JONAS HOWARD 


For orchardists seeking ways and means to fight 
recurring dry spells that result only in retard- 
ed growth, this timely, practical article gives 
helpful grower experiences and guiding facts. 


Wren a disgruntled fruit grow- 


er recently remarked at a _ mid- 
western horticultural society meet- 
ing, “I had way too much buckshot 
this year,” a person unfamiliar with 
the fruit industry might alarmingly 
have pictured a host of shot-gun- 
wielding hunters riddling the grow- 
ers trees with salvos of shot. But 
what this grower was actually be- 
moaning was the occurrence of crate 
after crate of small, non-marketable 
fruit coming out the end-chute of his 
grader. And he isn’t. alone in his 
grumbling, for hundreds of growers 
throughout the country, but particu- 
larly in the Midwest, are wondering 
why they have been on the short end 
of the rope when it comes to con- 
sistent production of large, attractive 
fruit that brings profitable price pre- 
miums. 

There are half a hundred reasons 
why fruit runs small across the grad- 
er, but by and large the main reason 
is lack of soil moisture. To counter- 
act the lack of rainfall or the lack of 
rainfall at the right time in the grow- 
mg season, increasing numbers of 
orchardists and small-fruit growers 
are asking, “What can we do about 
Wrigation? Is it our only way out?” 
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Above, right—Frank H. Wissler, a cham- 
pion of orchard irrigation, shown here 
when serving as Virginia society president. 


Above—Pump house and 175-foot head pipe 
for irrigation on 350-acre Ohio Grand River 
Orchards where irrigation is regular practice. 


Center, right—This giant, 18,000-gallon tank 
serves as irrigation water storage on Mantle 
and Mantle Orchards, at Painesville, Ohio. 


Right—Coupled centrifugal, high-head pump 
delivers water supply for Grand River irri- 
gation operations at 400 gallons per minute. 


Below, right—Electricity for pump motor at 
Grand River Orchards is transformed in this 
equipment 175 feet above river pump house. 


From the success of those growers 
who have tried irrigation, it appears 
that a solution to the problem of soil 
moisture supply does lie in irrigation 
in those areas that have severe trou- 
ble from droughts which may occur 
periodically during the year or which 
may be harmful to fruit production 
because they come during the grow- 
ing season when fruit is forming and 
an abundance of water is needed. 
Terracing, mulching and other 
practices designed to conserve the 
moisture that enters the soil natur- 
ally have helped, but when there is 
(Continued on page 32) 
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TENNESSEE—H. L. W. Hill, Portland, one of 
the State's leading small-fruit growers, plant- 
ed several acres of red raspberries in No- 
vember, 1938. After setting the plants he 
had clean wheat straw spread over them at 
a rate of SIX TONS PER ACRE. Neighbors 
have learned that it pays to observe what 
Hill does, but when they sew this heavy 
‘ mulch, they shook their heads and said, 
“They'll never come up—you've buried ‘em!" 
Hill replied, “Well, they've had a decent 
funeral.” 

But they did come up—and how! They 
grew without either weed competition or the 
root-tearing of cultivation. They grew 
through a drought of three and one-half 
months (mid-July through October) when 
only 6.7 inches of rain fell in small dabs. 
Last fall they stood out in sharp contrast to 
the check rows. (Did we mention that Mr. 
Hill is progressive?) The mulched rows showed 
a full stand of sturdy, healthy canes, while 
the check rows and the canes in them were 
thin and weak, in spite of the extra “shot" 
of nitrate in early summer. 

Grover C. Eldridge, Sale Creek, manages 
some 300 acres of peach orchard. He be- 
lieves in the saying that “there is a right 
time for nh ogy oll and that right after a 
drought is the best time to subsoil his 
orchard. The hard soil breaks up in cracks 
radiating from the furrow and these cracks 
admit more water to the subsoil. He says 
that even on a 10-degree slope, these fur- 
- pows admit water so freely that they pre- 
vent, rather than promote, erosion—A. N. 
PRATT, State Horticulturist, Nashville. 


NEW YORK—Program of the New York 
State Horticultural Society for the Rochester 
meeting, January 9-12, calls for sessions on 
insect and disease control, soft fruits, New 
York-New England Apple Institute, lowering 
cost of production, fruit packages, special 
problems including boron deficiency, grow- 
ing the Cortland apple and hormone sprays 
to prevent pre-harvest drop of apples; mar- 
ket outlets and utilization, economics of pro- 
a and marketing and the handling of 
it. 

Out-of-State speakers: Prof. A. J. Farley 
of New Jersey Experiment Station, Dr. R. 
D. Anthony of Pennsylvania State College, 
Prof. W. R. Cole of Massachusetts State 
College. Representing U.S.D.A. will be: 
Drs. F. E. Gardner and J. R. Magness and 
Porter R. Taylor. 

At the Kingston meeting sessions will cover 
insect and disease control, soils and moisture 
relations, round table for the apple institute, 
competition and price trends, sales promo- 
tion, small fruits, market outlets and utiliza- 
tion and codling moth control. 

Out-of-State speakers: Dr. R. D. Anthony 
of Pennsylvania State College, Prof. W. J. 
Tawse of Montreal, Canada; Howard Gilmore 
of Westboro, Mass.; C. E. Chase of Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; Dr. F. A. Motz of Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. J. R. Magness of Beltsville, Md., 
and W. F. Hough of Winchester, Va— 
H. B. TUKEY, Geneve. 


WASHINGTON—Ralph Sundquist, Yakima 
grower, was elected president of the Wash- 
_ ington State Horticultural Association during 
its 35th annual convention recently held in 
Wenatchee. Other officers elected: |. A. 
VanValkenburg, Wenatchee, first vice-presi- 
a Poe Jesse Me eee ears in ae _ 
’ ident, and E. S. Ryerson, Dayton, an 
Alva Strausz, Yakima, directors. 

More than 450 members turned out for 
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the meet. Public Enemy Number One—Mr. 
Codling Moth—occupied an entire day's 
program. M. A. Yothers, associate entomol- 
ogist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, U.S.D.A., Yakima, reported that dur- 
ing five years’ experiments he has found that 
scraping and banding of trees will clean 
orchards of the public enemy. His experi- 
ments showed that each tree should be 
scraped three or four inches to the ground; 
that trees may be scraped and not banded 





More than half as old as the Gov- 
ernment of our country, the New 
York State Horticultural Society 
has been serving the horticultur- 
ists of the Knickerbocker State 
for nearly a century. A fitting 
tribute to the splendid work of 
this organization would be a 100 

r cent membership sign-up of 
Pit growers on the occasion of 
the society's 85th annual meet- 
ing at Rochester, January 9-12. 











but only part of the value is gained; that 
it is useless to band trees unless they are 
scraped; that bands should be placed on 
both trunks and limbs; and that it is neces- 
sary to scrape trees every year. 

Dr. Joseph B. Moore's report that if proper 
orchard sanitation is observed, an ordinary 
spray program will again give effective moth 
control in the Wenatchee Valley, clinches the 
argument in favor of scraping and banding 
trees for control of Mr. Moth. Dr. Moore is 
entomologist at the experiment station in 
Wenatchee. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Here's proof that it pays 
to merchandise! Out West Virginia way R. S. 
Marsh of West Virginia University had his 
horticulture class check 12 grocery store win- 


dows picked at random. Then each 

store window was decorated by the 

with baskets of apples the new consumer 
bag for apples, attractive apple arra , 
and apple posters giving prices of 

five pound bags wil individual a 

Prof. Marsh had his students tabulate the 
results. It was found that apple sales had in- 
creased, as a result of the week's dicolay 
from 50 per cent in some stores to 500 per 
cent in other stores, and that consumers 
ferred Red Delicious and Stayman varieties 
above all others. The clerks found the new. 
mesh bags more convenient to handle, and 
the customers could see what they were pur. 
chasing. 

Proper displaying of fruit is of vital impor 
tance to the merchandiser, and a good dis 
play will greatly increase profits, Marsh said 
in commenting on the work. 

Appalachian Apples, Inc., Martinsburg, has 
been watching Marsh's practical trai 
methods for some time and has asked him to 
supply the association with a few boys from 
his marketing class next summer to help in 
their co-operative marketing program. 


INDIANA—Several hundred fruit growers 
from over Indiana are expected on the Purdue 
University Campus for the 79th annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Horticultural Society, the 
oldest agricultural organization in the State 
and one of the oldest in the Middle West. 
The meeting will be held in connection with 
the Annual Agricultural Conference at Purdue 
University, January 8-13, with the ' 
and business meeting of the society on Te 
ary 9-11. 
Peaches will be featured the first day, with 
Dr. Frank P. Cullinan of the U.S.D.A., f Be 
of Purdue, and Prof. J. A. McClintock 
Dr. C. E. Baker, both of Purdue, as speakers, 
Marketing will be covered the second day 
by R. J. Martin, secretary-manager of the 
Michigan State Apple Commission, and Frank 
Street of Henderson, Ky., with a panel dis- 
cussion on harvesting, packing, storage 
marketing methods by growers H. D. 
son of Vincennes, L. V. Doud of Denver, 


id 








Arresting apple exhibit in recent student horticultural show at Massachusetts State 


Amherst. The dome of apples measured 12 feet across and 


six feet high and was 


ported by a wooden framework covered with nails upon which the apples were impaled. 
Seventeen boxes of apples were used to cover the dome. Over 17,000 people visited the show, 
in a town of less than 7000, quite a tribute to the students who manage the show. Dr. RJ 
Van Meter, head of the Division of Horticulture, supervised construction of the 
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Cc Bristol, J. D. of Silver- 
4 and E. V. Hawkins of Mitchel 
nsect and diseases and their control 
will be topics for discussion the final day of 
“meet, with Dr. R. C. Baines, Prof. C. L. 
Burtholder, Prof. J. J. Davis and G. Edward 


a 


Marshall, all of Purdue, and Dr. L. F. Steiner 
the U. ‘s. Bureau of Entomology, as speak- 
ers—R. L. WINKLEPLECK, Sec'y, Lafayette. 


VIRGINIA—During the 44th annual conven- 


s the Virginia State Horticultural So- 
‘. othe following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year, beginning April |, 1940: 
President, T. J. Andrews, Roanoke; other mem- 
bers of the board of directors: C. Purcell 
McCue, Greenwood; Peyton Marshall, Win- 
chester; B. J. Wood, Flint Hill; Dr. Homer E. 
Clarke, Massies Mill; J. B. Bonham, Chilhowie; 
and ©. Dayton Hodges, Staunton. Secretary 
and treasurer are appointed by the new board 
at their first meeting in April—W. S. CAMP- 


FIELD, Sec'y, Staunton. 


OHIO—Marketing experts who will take part 
in the program of Ohio State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, January 29-31, dur- 
ing annual Farmers’ Week at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, are: Major C. E. Chase, 
secretary-manager, Washington State Apple 
Advertising Commission; John Chandler, 
fruit grower and president of New York-New 
England Apple Institute; and Truman Nold, 
manager, National Apple Institute. An open 
discussion on merchandising and marketing 
problems will be conducted: by president of 
the society, Ralph Varian. 

Mouse control practices will be covered by 
6. C. Oderkirk of U. S. Biological Survey, 
Lafayette, Ind. Sessions on apple and peach 
pests and new developments in spraying, in- 
cluding removal of apple blossoms by spray 
mixtures to overcome biennial bearing, will 
be handled by Ohio Experiment Station 
workers C. R. Cutright, R. B. Neiswander, H. 
C. Young, H. F. Winter, F. S. Howlett, C. 
W. Ellenwood and J. H. Gourley. Regulating 
volume and quality by intelligent culling of 
bearing trees will be handled by Frank H. 
Beach, society secretary. 

Ohio Apple Institute will hold its annual 
meeting the evening of January 29. At the 
last executive committee meeting, Dr. Gour- 
ley was selected vice-president to fill ‘the 
vacancy created by the death of W. B. 
Baughman.—F. H. BEACH, Sec'y, Columbus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—All records of the New 
Hampshire 90 Per Cent Clean Apple Club 
were broken in 1939 when more than 200,000 
bushels of Mcintosh apples produced by 
members of the club were declared up to 
standard. Biggest amount ever to meet the 
standards of the club before 1939 was 121,500 
bushels in 1937. 

* C. ©. Rawlings, extension horticulturist, 
University of New Hampshire, reports that 
the 1939 record-breaking crop of clean Mc- 
Intosh apples was due to improved methods 
of spraying, more young trees coming into 
full bearing and favorable weather. 


RHODE ISLAND—It is time for growers to 
begin watching very carefully the condition 
of their fruit in storage. There are a few 
points which should be constantly kept in 
mind. Storage scald on Rhode Island Green- 
ing and Cortland is more likely to appear 
late in the storage season. It, therefore, may 
be desirable to move fruit which was picked 

and is therefore predisposed to scald 

is time. Baldwin spot and internal break- 


ea 
at 

down of fruit most frequently appear on the 

extra large fruit first. Shrivelling of fruit due 


to low humidity may become more pro- 
nounced. Maintain humidity inside the stor- 
«led from 85 to 90 per cent.—E. P. CHRIS- 
TOPHER, Sec'y, Kingston. 


NEW JERSEY—Lawrence J. Smith was re- 
elected president of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society at its 33rd annual meet- 
ing. Also re-elected were William K. Hook- 
stra, vice-president, and Arthur J. Farley, 
Secretary-treasurer. ; 
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INSULATE YOUR APPLE STORAGE WITH 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Celotex Insulation Helps Maintain 








Better Apple Storage Conditions 


— Simplifies “Management” — Cuts Spoilage 


HEN you line your apple storage 

with Celotex Vapor-seal Sheath- 
ing you get three important benefits that 
will help you to keep your crop in 
prime condition: It guards against 
dangerous temperature fluctuations, 
permits better humidity control and it 
promotes proper aeration by allowing 
more ventilation. It makes it easy to 
“manage” your stored crop—lets you 
give your apples the care that results 
in better prices. 

Fruit growers everywhere are now 
using Celotex Insulation in storages. 
In privately owned storages and in co- 
operatives with only two or three mem- 
bers sts cost is quickly returned. \nstal- 
lation of Celotex Vapor-seal Sheath- 
ing is easy and the savings it brings 
continue year after year. 

The many advantages of Celotex 
Vapor-seal Sheathing make it ideal for 


CELOTEX 


nec us Pat ofr 


GUARANTEED 
INSULATION 


*This guarantée, when issued, applies only within 
Continental United States 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group 
of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation 
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use in fruit storages. These big, sturdy 
boards are protected against moisture 
by an asphalt coating on all sides and 
edges. This asphalt coating effectively 
resists the high humidity within the 
building. The big boards are easy to 
handle too. They go up fast, fit tight, 
Stay put and make a neat job. 

Remember too, Celotex Insulation 
is guaranteed in writing for the life of 
the building*, and is proofed against 
termites and dry-rot by the exclusive 
patented Ferox Process. 


SEND FREE COUPON FOR 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


To help you make better profits from your 
storage, Celotex Insulation experts have 
prepared literature dealing with proper 
construction and insulation. Send for 
this FREE literature now. You'll find it 
a valuable help. Mail the coupon today. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION AFG 1-40 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
The World’s Largest Manafacturer 
of Structural Insulation 


Please send me FREE construction details on 
storages. I am interested in 
CD Fruit Storage [) Vegetable Storage 
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“FINER FINISH” 


SULFUR _ with SULFIX 
Bn our Mack: 
bushel of Macks in n storage. 4 
scabby apples in the lot. Eyg@fone is talking about 
the beautiful finith on PM truit. Foliage is smooth, 
green and beauti 5 crimping of leaves.” 


Name on Request} 





“FINER COLOR”..), ony: 


FUR with S-W SULFUR—WETTABL 
comb Acintosh, Wagener and § 
apples. | began using this spray in the pink 
carried it through to include cover spray. Fol 
oh the trees remained perfect throughout the 
ing season and fruit matured with fine color, a 
fine, smooth finish, and also was free 3 
| was pleased with the way this combination 
dled in my new spray rig. | will use this 
Williams combination next year." 


(Name on Request} 


FIGURE THE SAVINGS: 
IN YOUR OWN CASE: 


Study the 1940 Spraying Schedule on 
right, which is based upon the use of the PRO 
Sherwin-Williams DRY LIME SULFUR with SU 
SULFUR—WETTABLE combination. Figure 
quantities required for your fungicide sp 
operations. Then compare with what it has 
you in the past. You'll see for yourself this 
FIRST Sherwin-Williams combination will cut 
scab-control spray bill ONE-THIRD. 
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-Wittiams Co. 


SULFUR WETTABLE 


You can now produce apples which, be- 


“cause of FINER FINISH and FINER-COLOR, will 
- outsell less attractive fruit.. You can do this, and cut 


= a scab-control spray bill ONE-THIRD, by ising 
Sh 


erwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur with S-W' Sulfix 


Biffur—WETTABLE as a summer spray for apples. 


This is the economical way to make sulfur wettable. 


Instead of expensive wettable sulfur, the S-W com- 
bination uses Dry Lime Sulfur as the wetting agent, 
“which in itself is a most effective fungicide. : 
“Mix it yourself and you will have a scab-controlling, 
non-russeting, non-injurious-to-foliage combination, 


which spreads uniformly and adheres tenaciously 


to fruit and foliage . . . and SAVES MONEY. 


Plan or Safety-First With S-W SAFE-N-LEAD 


In scheduling your 1940 spray program, 
plan now to insure "‘safety-first’’ by using S-W 
Safe-N-Lead . . . the patented zinc compound 
in convenient form for use with arsenates of lead 
to prevent arsenical injury to fruit and foliage. Its 
use also improves coverage of arsenate of lead. 
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m 40 GOVERNMENT FAVOR_ 


"Th the railroads are so 
_ thy aren they rit?” 


HAT’S a sensible question, and 

we'd like to answer it, because 
business success in these United States 
is judged pretty much by whether or 
not you're able to make money. 


But when you talk about the rail- 
roads you have to deal with two kinds 
of success that don’t have much rela- 
tion. to each other. 


On the one hand is operating success. 


That includes, for instance, safety, 
and on this score the American rail- 
roads have the finest record in the 
world. 


Or it includes ability to bandle the 
traffic and in 1939—when records of 
grain receipts for a day, for a week, 
or for a whole season were again 
broken at important markets in both 
the winter and spring wheat belts— 
the railroads handled the job without 
a sign of car shortage. 


Or it includes speed—and the rail- 
roads in the past twenty years have 


stepped up freight speed by more 
than 60% — with similar improve- 
ments in passenger schedules. 


| AFAIR FIELD. 


/M TRANSPORTATION 


Or it includes cost of service—and the 
railroads today haul a ton a mile at 
an average cost that’s about the same 


you pay for penny postcard. 


But when it comes to financial success 
—you run into this situation: 


Railroads meet all their own costs 
and help support the government as 
well. They operate under the strict 
control of rules and regulations built 
up over the past 50 years on the theory 
that they are a monopoly, but actu- 
ally they compete with other forms 
of transportation which are promoted 
and subsidized by government. 


The effect of such inequality is to de- 
crease railroad traffic and reduce rail- 
road earnings. 


There is no question of the railroads’ 
ability to do the job for farmers or 
for the nation from an operating 
standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all 
they need to make a living is a fair 
chance to meet other forms of trans- 
portation on equal terms. 


SEE AMERICA sy Ranroap — Sreciai Raves ror Granp Cnciz Tour 
---Ask your ticket agent! 


Apirrican RamRoaps 


WASHINGTON, B.C. 
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COLD FACT 
(Continued from page 9) - 


and then set out trees if they me; 
ured up to his strict marketing 
quirements. He’s become so ¢om. 
pletely sold on the anticipated future 
demand for the new red sports that 
two years ago approximately 40 acres 


were set to nine strains of McIntosh — 
and red sports of Jonathan, Delicious ~ 


and Stayman. 
Quick makes certain that a vari 


will sell well before he gives it con. 


b: 


% 


‘a 
a 


sideration, other factors such as pro- 


duction, annual bearing, etc., being 4 


acceptable. - For this reason he has 
had to cull out many a variety from 
his orchard. Just because one type 
does well for fruit growers in another 
part of the State or country, Quick 
feels there’s no reason why he should 
waste good production time and mon- 
ey on it until he has made sure it’s 
a profitable variety for his markets, 

Another planting made during the 
first season Quick was on the farm 
consisted of 2,000 grape vines. This 


move came as a result of Quick’s — 


strong enthusiasm for grapes. This 
same enthusiasm caused him to in- 
crease the vineyard to 15 acres a few 
years later. But the economic rules 
of profit and loss by which he has 
operated said no, so six acres of the 
vineyard were cleared and the land 
set to Golden Delicious and Stayman 
Winesap apples, a use that Quick 
knew would make the land five times 
more valuable. Varieties remaining. 
in the grape planting are Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Delaware and Aga- 


| wam. Most of the vines are Concord. 


Quick says this variety is best known 
to wholesale buyers, retailers and con- 
sumers and is a dependable producer. 

Because so many new varieties of 
pears have appeared and because these 
varieties are superior to Bartlett, 
Duchess and Seckel that Quick set for 
his original block, he has since added 
Gorham, Anjou, Lincoln, Clairgeau, 
Honey Dew and Kope’s Seedless. 

Market preference stands as the 
reason why Elberta and Early EI- 
berta make up the bulk of the Quick 
Fruit Farm peach production. In- 
cluded also are Carmen, Hiley, South 
Haven and J. H. Hale. 

Mr. Quick says that if more sour 
cherries are planted on his place there 
will be no Early Richmonds. He be- 
lieves that Montmorency, his other 
variety, is the best type of sour cherry. 
The Quick sweet cherry trees are of 
six varieties, namely, Schmidt, Bing, 
Napoleon, Lambert, Black Tartarian 
and Windsor. The method by which 


cherries are marketed here shows the | 
way that clever growers take advan- 7 


tage of market situations. Knowing 


that there’s a lot of work connected © 


with cherry picking, both in actual la- 


bor and in keeping records, Quick de- — 
cided some years ago to let customers 
pick their own cherries. This pick- ~ 
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nt that y pickers come to 
, even from out of the State. 

the newer better fruit intro- 
the Stanley plum, along with 
, y, comprises the Quick plum 


h all of these fruits, Quick has 
stly culled out varieties that 
with disfavor when they go up 
sgale. Like a manufacturer who 
didy removes a non-profit-produc- 
‘product from markets, he must 
ntrate production and sales work 
“an varieties that people want to buy. 

des this important factor, and, 

»b the production performance 
"of varieties, Quick has had to take 
Gato account the ripening date for 
each kind and variety of fruit. While 
‘harvest time is not so important when 

© gdiing to wholesale market buyers 
‘and to retailers, the matter of having 
some variation in fruits for sale at 
the roadside stand during the entire 
“season may mean the difference be- 
igween profit and loss on the roadside 
Gutlet. With all these’ points in mind, 
Quick geared his production as closely 

j possible. with the plans he'd made 
for selling. 

As it does on all fruit farms, the 
jnereased bearing of Quick’s trees and 
yines brought the need for profitable 

market outlets. When yields were 
“small, there were local wholesale 
| Markets to take the fruit. But as 
© crops increased, Quick realized that 
the had a golden opportunity to. tap 
Tetail trade on the highway only a 
fter of a mile from the farm barn 
om had been converted into a pack- 
"ing House. So a plot of ground was 
teased on the main road and a road- 
Side salesroom built in 1931. 

No. sooner had a good trade been 
treated at the stand than Quick and 
his workers found that people were 
demanding fruit, mainly apples, long 
after it could be safely stored in the 
Small common storage included 

Samong the orchard buildings. City 
Customers, they found, were accus- 
stomed to stopping at the stand on 
their drives into the country, and 
ighbors were making a habit of 
asing fruit on trips to and from 


" While commercial storage had been 
ed for apples going to the whole- 
trade, both on the market and 
Stocers, there were greater haul- 
p costs when the fruit had to be 

ed to town and back to the stand 

in, The commercial storage prob- 

Wy cost more money, too, Quick 
joned, than it-would cost to have 

fa Tefrigerated storage right on the 
m. From a farm storage, packing 
®0uld be done as needed, the storage 

Wouldn’t be more than 500 yards 

fom the stand, and it would cut the 

ticking necessary to service whole- 
and grocery trade some 40 per 


(Continued on page 28) 
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@ It is Du Pont’s earnest effort to supply you with insecticides 
and fungicides that give you the greatest possible protection 
against damage to fruit and vegetables by insects and fungous 
diseases. To this end the vast facilities of the Du Pont Pest 
Control Laboratories are continually testing hundreds of new 
chemicals and improving, where possible, presént products 
already in use. 


More and more growers everywhere demand the quality of 
Du Pont Products. Give yourself the assurance of crop protec- 
tion that goes with products made by Du Pont. 


Use Du Pont Insecticides and Fungicides this season 


E. |. pu Pont pe Nemours & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


INSECTICIDES FUNGICIDES 


*GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate 
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MR. GROWER.... 
WELL BOTH MAKE 
MORE MONEY IF YOU 
PACK YOUR APPLES IN 


BEMIS LENONET BAGS 




























Every year 
more grocers Say... 


“When it comes to increasing sales and 
profits on apples there's no better way than 
to offer them in Bemis Lenonet Bags. Apples 
in these “See-what-you-buy" containers ap- 
peal to women. They pick up the bags, find 
the contents attractive and often wait on 
themselves. And every sale is for 5 or 10 
pounds instead of the usual couple of pounds. 
We not only make more sales but we make 
more per sale. And when apples come packed 
this way, we save time and labor and reduce 
waste and spoilage.” 


These are some of the reasons merchants the 
country over are glad to get apples packed 
in Bemis Open-Mesh Bags . . . and why they 
are willing to pay top prices for them, too! 


Try packing a few bushels of your better 
grades this modern way and note the quick 
reaction of your customers. Send for com- 
"plete information and samples of Bemis Len- 
onet Bags. Also Bemis Visinet Open-Mesh 
one-half- bushel and one bushel bags. Mail 
coupon today. No obligation. 


BEMIS 


BRO. BAG’ CO., 


426 POPLAR ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
426 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation, send at once, sam- 


ples, prices and full details of Bemis 
Open-Mesh Apple Bags. 









Name _...... 


Post Office 
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COVE 


in the young orchard do much to im- 
prove the soil for later tree growth 
by adding organic matter to consid- 
erable depths through the growth 
and subsequent decay of their root 
systems. The openings that these 
decaying roots leave in soil strata 
that tend to be too compact or im- 
permeable permit easier movement 
of soil water, better aeration and 
more efficient growth of tree roots. 

Even though when properly in- 
oculated legumes utilize nitrogen 
from the soil air, they are unusually 
heavy feeders of soil nitrogen which 
they use to build their high protein 
content during the time they are 
making active growth. This often 
results in an almost complete re- 
moval of the available nitrogen in 
the soil, which also is against their 
use in the bearing orchard. In the 
young orchard, the utilization of sur- 
plus nitrate nitrogen by the cover 
crops is an advantage if the crop is 
properly handled to prevent the loss 
of the nitrogen liberated in the soil. 
The nitrogen stored in the legume 
plants can largely be returned to the 
soil when the resulting organic mat- 
ter decays. 

In any cultivation and cover crop 
system, the soil should-be clean culti- 
vated as small a part of the time as 
possible. Cultivation stimulates bac- 
terial action, and nitrate nitrogen is 
produced from proteins and other 
insoluble nitrogen compounds of the 
organic matter. As these nitrates are 
very soluble, they leach from the sur- 
face soil to lower areas with the 
movement of ground water and large 
amounts of nitrogen are lost. Ex- 


R CROP PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 13) 


periments in New York showed tha: 
soil on which alfalfa was errata 


two years and then permitted to Jg 
uncropped for two years lost nitro. 
gen at the rate of 450 pounds of 


nitrate of soda per acre per year ee 


When the soil was cultivated but not 
cropped, the loss of nitrogen jum 
to an equivalent of from 587 to 1835 


alg 


pounds of nitrate of soda per year, — Pita 


Where, after two years of alfal 


the land was replanted to alfalfa of ea 
to timothy, the loss of nitrogen was 


reduced to 1.8 and 1.6 pounds per 
year, respectively. 

This points toward the efficiency 
of a double cover crop system jn 
comparison with growing only one 
crop in a 12-month period. Perennial 
legumes, of course, occupy the soil 
during their period of culture. A 
summer crop of soybeans followed 
by a fall-sown crop of rye or winter 
wheat, or a rye and vetch combina- 
tion fulfill the requirements nicely, 
As legumes tend to decay rapidly 
and release large amounts of nitro- 
gen when plowed or disked into the 
soil, they should be followed by a 


vigorous growing crop that can 


utilize a large amount of nitrogen 
in its growth. 

Legumes contain a greater amount 
of nitrogen in relation to the amount 
of carbon in their composition than 
non-legumes. This is spoken of as 
the carbon-nitrogen ratio. | Non- 
legumes are said to have a wide C/N 
ratio in comparison with legumes. 

The large amount of cellulose or 
the high carbon content of non- 
legumes, such as nearly mature ryé 
or wheat, often presents a different 





ND 1S NON- 


4 © 
CORROSIVE 


ELGETOL kills out both the insects and diseases of your fruit 


trees. ELGETOL is a dormant spray that combines ovicidal, 
insecticidal, and fungicidal action. ELGETOL is water sol- 
uble and easy to use. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


1301 JEFFERSON ST 
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= when these crops are incor- 
4 with the soil: When large 
antities of cellulose are plowed un- 
i, the development of microorgan- 
Sens which feed on this material is 
‘encouraged. These microorganisms 
also require nitrogen and in order to 
secure it they must compete with 
‘srops or trees growing on the soil. 
This leads to a temporary shortage 
of nitrogen. Such a condition pre- 









+, 





as a mulch and also when the in- 
corporation of rye or wheat cover 
' - crops in the spring is delayed until 
the plants become mature or woody. 
This sometimes happens when wet 
weather occurs in the spring and 
plowing or disking of overwintering 
cover crops must be delayed. This 
condition causes a shortage of nitro- 
gen during the period of active 
rowth of the trees when it is most 
needed. If a dry period follows, the 
nitrogen shortage is likely to be pro- 
longed. In the case of normal rain- 
fall, the decaying vegetation soon 
ins to release the nitrogen in a 
soluble form. To avoid this unfavor- 
able “condition, the overwintering 
cover crop should be disked or 
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the : plowed under before it becomes too 
Ger: } © mature. 
an > ae The aim in cover cropping the 
en SC -young orchard should be to build up 
as great a reserve of organic matter 
mt 5 he as possible for later use of the trees. 
int {| ~— ‘In an orchard under observation in 
an fi New York, where red clover was 
as » ~ seeded every two years and the re- 
n- sulting crops plowed under during 
IN a the early life of the orchard, a large 
. La reserve of organic matter was estab- 
or a lished. This reserve carried the trees 
ni Ae at a high level of growth and pro- 
ona | duction for many years under a 
y i) _ series of different cultural systems, 
ee: ae some of them none too favorable for 





i, si tree growth. 
ar What about cover crops in the 
» bearing orchard? Can ordinary 
cover crop growth be counted upon 
to maintain the organic matter de- 
stroyed by cultivation over a long 
period of years? An experiment at 
Purdue University, now in its 
_ twenty-fifth year, gives us a partial 
_ answer to this question. The crops 
used included the winterkilling non- 
legumes, millet and buckwheat; the 
_ winterkilling legume, soybeans; a 
hardy non-legume, rye; the hardy 
legumes, crimson clover and winter 
vetch, and a weed plot on which any 
weeds that volunteered were per- 
 Mitted to grow. These crops were 
$own in late July or early August 
each year following clean cultivation 
from early spring. One plot was 
seeded to rye in October after apple 
harvest. 
_ ~ Soil analyses for total nitrogen on 
“these various plots at the beginning 
of the experiment and at the end of 
23 years indicate that none of 
cover crops has maintained 
(Continued on page 27) 
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yails for a time when straw is added _ 











For Hall Orchards, Inc., Belding, 
Michigan, Secretary William B. 
Davis reports: 


“We use the ‘Caterpillar’ R2 Tractor 
with a 700-gallon, 35-gallon-per-minute 
power take-off sprayer, and can spray 10 
tanks on 15 to 17 gallons of tractor fuel. 

“We run the R2 at only half-throttle 
while spraying and haven’t yet run into 
any ground conditions which even bother 
the tractor. Our tractor will get out and 
do the job, regardless of how muddy the 
orchard is, which saves dollars and head- 
aches in the fruit-growing business. 

/ “We also use the R2 to pull our 10- 
foot heavy-duty double-disk at fourth 
speed (3.6 miles per hour), which our 
previous orchard-type wheel tractor had 
trouble with in any gear.” 





The forward step, to day-and-dollar- 
saving one-engine spraying, is to get 
a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor. 
Fortified against costly, time-con- 
suming power losses by positive 
track-type traction. Powered by 
heavy-duty engines with load-reflex 
governing. These tractors are not 
only operating the large, high- 
pressure power take-off sprayers, 
but are also doing all the other usual 
orchard jobs to the satisfaction of 
fruit growers the country over. 

Send in the coupon below for full 
facts to fit your case. 


CATERPILLAR 


see. v.s. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTOR CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL ENGINES © TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS ¢ TERRACERS 


"a 


track-type Tractor. 
Size of orchard 


Power now used 
How can I get a competent equipment survey “with no strings attached”? 


Oe OS ROS SSeS Ree See Sees eases esses eeeeeeaeereeueaseseasess 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. A-101, Peoria, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I want to find out whether I should own a “Caterpillar” 








R. F. OD. Town 





County. 
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southern edge of the cur 

where their bearing life j 
Currants have best growth ; 

ing in heavier types of soil, 2 

soils should be comparatively 

with large amounts of humus. 
“INSTANT” 99 On the basis of the currant’ 

for large amounts of organic 

rial in the soil, alert growers are 
lowing a system of using cover ¢ 
during the entire year except 
shallow cultivation is practiced « 

ing the growing season. Since p 

of currant plants grow close to ¢ 
surface, weeds have to be kept.in 
check on land where currants ape” 
grown even more than for oth 
small-fruits. 


eh iis 7 FINING CORP All of the currants will set fray 
BPHELOS e without  cross-pollination. There j 
no need, therefore, to set more f 

40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO one variety in a planting unless mo 
than one type is desired. Ce 
varieties have been reported. 
fruit without the help of bees” 
pollination time. 

Plants are set from four to 
feet in the row with rows seven 


Yours por a Wondery,/ Zz nine feet apart. The greater wid 
—— a 


> “Des ta. Kis ey he es es as ee ee eee 





o between rows is becoming. popu 
<z.. because it allows cultivation @ 
cover crop seeding with 
power and wider implements. 

With the proper humus conté 

in the soil, and if the soil is not too 
light, nitrogen fertilizers applied 

-a side dressing have increased pk 
growth and fruiting of currani 

. ; Where available, manure has gi 

the, [Above). HOTEL equally beneficial results. 

COlteR FLORIDA Hotels nG Prim back Fruit of red and white varieties § 
borne at the base of one-year woe 

Exrepean American and on spurs from two and thrée 

Hotel Manatee River . Bradenton $3.50 up $7.00 up year growth. Although older woe 

Hotel Sarasota Terrace. . Sarasota 3.50up 7.00 up produces fruit, it is usually of po 

— assem cs . Sane et up quality eompared with that f 
apard nar V4 PS 9 ee = younger plant parts. Pruning, them) 

Hotel Royal Worth . W. Palm Beach 5.00up 8.00 up consists of cutting out wood that iS 

Hotel Dixie Court .W. Palm Beach 3.00 up more than three years old. Mosta§ 

Hotel-Charlotte Harbor . Pusta Gorda 8.00 up growers leave about three shoe 

Gasparilla Inn . . . . Boca Grande 11.00 up each of one, two and three-year-0 

Useppalnn . . . . Useppa Island 11.00 up wood to bear the following season 

Everglades Inn . . . . .Everglades 2.50up 5.00up crop. Practically only young W 00 

Rod & Gun Club. . . . Everglades 8.00 up remains after a black currant bush 

New York penis Fits Accaue, EL-dorade $-6700 properly pruned, since this type pF 
duces fruit only on the previous sé 

son’s growth. So wood that ii 

COLLIER FLORID A C0 AST HOTELS borne fruit is usually removed. The? 

number of shoots left per plant for 

George H. Mason, President and General Manager any currant variety depends on we 
vigorous the bushes are. If they ame 
growing and producing good crops 
more wood can be retained and thus= 
increase production of the planting? 
Currants have been known to fruit 

growers for centuries. They are 1 

day an important fruit crop in many 

FRUIT CROPS foreign countries. What their future 

The newest practicns and established fundamentals of orchard and smalt will be in this country remains a q re 
ne 545 pages comprising this volume. | Fruit growing se an scupation, new fruit tion. Should the fickle desires of sae 

ng and presi. sod merasting ore iccemned, Chasis are imhaied on ingiawsl | | consuming public take a turn’ towel 

greater currant demand, productio 

may again be hiked to 7,500,M 

quarts a year, or evén more. | 

JANUARY, 
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CROP 
ued from page 25) 
mount of nitrogen present in the 
‘at the beginning of the 23-year 
tod. Some crops have permitted 
loss of greater amounts of nitro- 
gen than was lost from clean culti- 
“yated check plots on which no cover 
‘crop was grown. Millet, early seeded 
ye and vetch have been most effec- 
tive in maintaining the organic mat- 
“ter, but even these have permitted 
the loss of approximately 20 per cent 
of the original nitrogen during the 
| 23-year period. » Soybeans and crim- 
| gon clover were especially poor crops 
' inthe mature orchard because of the 
difficulty of securing a good stand or 
growth under shady orchard 
conditions. 
These figures are recorded not as 
ying to all orchards on all types 
- of soils but as an example of what 
~ frequently happens over a_ long 
period. Too much faith undoubtedly 
has been placed in the ability of 
cover crops to maintain the organic 
matter under orchard conditions. In 
another Purdue experimental or- 
chard, planted on a rather poor soil, 
one plot grown continuously under 
cultivation with a fall-sown rye or 
wheat cover crop became so unpro- 
ductive after 12 years that the fruit 
~ produced had insufficient commercial 
© value to justify harvesting it. Where 


! “nitrogen was added, more fruit was 


' produced, but it was equally small 
and of even lower quality. It was 
impossible to grow a good cover crop 
after the orchard was about eight 
years old either with or without ni- 
trogen. A plot of similar trees lo- 
cated immediately adjacent to the 
cultivated ones and grown from the 
third season after planting in blue 
gtass sod to which nitrogen was ap- 

| plied, is producing abundant crops of 

> large, high-quality fruit and the trees 
= are much more vigorous and healthy 

* than the cultivated ones. 

© Many cultivated orchards are fall- 
| ing off in growth and production 

| More rapidly than is being realized. 

| If the soil is of a high state of fer- 
| tility when the orchard is set, its pro- 
| ductive life, of course, will be longer 
| than if the soil is less fertile. Any 
> signs of declining growth and pro- 

» duction should be taken as a warning 

- that a change in soil management 
_ May soon be necessary. 





_ Addressing a special session on 
‘Peach trees during the New Jersey 


State Horticultural Society annual’ 


“Meeting, Dr. H. C. Lint of the U. S. 
‘Soil Conservation Service emphasized 
_ Mat moisture is the determining fac- 
_ tor im crop production. Dr. A. W. 
vidson, associate biochemist at the 
© New Jersey Experiment Station, 
| Suggested that in sandy soil peach 

"fees be planted 20 to 25 feet apart 
Bive them a better opportunity to 








“Truck FARMING” doesn’t 


always mean 


“GROWING VEGETABLES” 


A GOOD many farmers have discovered that their farm work, 
regardless of what kind it is, gets a lot easier and more profitable 
when they buy a Ford V-8 Truck. 

The reason is that the Ford Truck is really a farm implement — 
rugged and dependable in the field, fast and economical on the 
road. Unlike so many farm implements, it is never put away for 
the season. There is always work for it to do. In winter, equipped 
with power take-off, it grinds the feed and saws the wood. In the 
spring it is out in the fields hauling seed, fertilizer-and tools. All 
through the harvest it is a time and labor saver. And all year 
round it is back and forth from farm to market. 

In 1940 you’re pretty sure to find the exact Ford V-8 Truck 
that can make this kind of “truck farming” a paying proposition 
for you. There are 42 body and chassis types, 6 wheelbases and 
a wide choice of special equipment. 

No matter what size your farm, check the advantages of a 
Ford V-8 Truck by making an “on-the-job” test. 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 
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MYERS 


Sila ( Teusil 


_POWER SPRAYERS 


SMOOTH APPEARANCE 
bespeaks their 
SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


f ‘HE eras —_ oes ae MYERS 
prayers their progress 
through the orchard. But it is the smooth 
functioning of interior ‘working parts... Power 
Unit, Transmission, Pump, Pressure Control 
Valve, Tat Tank, Agitator and Chassis . . . that 
eaegg a top quality power sprayers ‘their 
er, faster and more economical perform- 
ance. If you use heavy duty power sprayers, 
look beneath the gleaming shell of a Silver 
Cloud, and you will agree that the highly de- 
sirable features of mechanical design achieved 
through MYERS long experience ... the extra 
reliability sg by MYERS precision work- 
manship . . . means extra value to you. 


The MYERS line includes sprayers of every wanted 
type and capacity for work in orchards, groves, vine- 
ag row crops, fields, gardens and greenhouses. 
lose sprayers, boom sprayers, combination sprayers 
- engine powered, tractor powered, traction driven 
and hand operated sprayers ... wheeled sprayers, 
stationary apnevers and portable sprayers . ra’ 
sprayers, barrel sprayers, bucket sprayers, kna; 
and compressed air sprayers. There’s a MYERS we 
near you, ready to supply your needs and assure 
prompt service. MYERS Spray Catalog is free. Check 
the convenient coupon below and mail it TODAY. 


\/ THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 
593 Fourth St. Ashland, O. 


. “*P, 
Builders 


Self-Oili 


Duplex, Triplex or Quadruplex 
according to capacity needed. 
Automatically controlled. Per- 
fect and continuous lubrica- 
tion. Sand, dirt and dust 
proof. Porcelain lined 


TRIPLEX PUMPS 
The famous MYERS Bulldozer 
pattern, which has stood the 
most severe service for years. 
Perfectly and continuously lub- 
ricated. Roller bearings. Pres- 
sures up to 800 lbs. 


MYERS Silver Cloud Power 
Sprayers come in various sizes 
and capacities; for operation by 
gasoline engine or power take- 
off from tractor. Steel or rub- 
ber-tired wheels. 


i aA / ; : : wet 
nq POWER SPRAYERS 
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But fruit farm cold storapes 
money, so Quick studied the si 
He figured ‘that the storage | 
have to pay for itself out of marete 
to be obtained by holding frait 
glutted harvest markets and by fh 
ing the fruit on sale at the stand am 
on the markets over a greater per 
of time, besides cutting down on he 
age costs. Another attack on the ps 
lem would be to cut down on ¢ 
struction costs. ae 
Finally, after visiting growet 
having farm cold storages, talki 
refrigeration engineers and al] 
while keeping up his figuring, Oni¢ 
worked out a plan whereby he could 
use regular orchard labor in converte = 
ing a part of the packing house j 
a fruit farm cold storage. These p 
welcomed the work at times y 
they could be spared from .orch; 
tasks. This leveling off of the usu 
al orchard labor curve with its cus. 
tomary peaks and valleys was 4 
keeping with Quick’s system of } 
anced production and marketing, — 
Over a two-year period the mé 
had built a modern, 10,000-b 
two-room cold storage out of wh 
used to be a storage for packages am 
spray materials. The building work | 
included a concrete basement floor 4 
and loading dock and bases for the” 
refrigeration equipment: Quick de 
cided at the outset that he would leave = 
installation of the intricate refrigerae 
tion and humidifying system up t0 
the engineering firm that had beet 
awarded the ‘machinery contta 
When it came to construction, he af 
his workers could do good work, bu 
on something like the machinery, 
trained men were needed. The sammie” 
was true for installation of the wiring 
which was complicated because of the- 
automatically-controlled system. 
That the storage has been built for 
permanency is shown by the construe 
tion details. There is a three-i 
concrete layer as the floor base,” 
three-inch layer of corkboard, the 
another three inches of concrete 
which forms the floor of the lower” 
storage room. Better to add a litt 
more insulation and be sure of @ 
safe, long-lasting storage, thought 
Quick, so six inches of granul 
cork were used in the. walls and ¥ 
inches of the same material in | 
ceiling. A regular floor separa 3 
two rooms. By holding desired tem 
peratures better, the added insilall on 
in the Quick storage means that e . 
frigeration. machinery will have @ 
smaller load, thus lowering the pos i i- 
bility of equipment overloading ai 
breakdown. Still another provision” 
made for prolonging life of equi 


ment since engineers have arrang 
JANUA . 





and controls so that air 
oni outdoors can be drawn into stor- 
fe rooms when outside temperature 
ph right level. This cuts down run- 
ning time of condenser and compres- 

Since neither he nor the men on 
the orchard are engineers, Quick spe- 
cified an automatic control set-up for 
the equipment. Now all he has to do 
is set dials for the desired temperature 
and humidity and the electric controls 
take care of the machinery operation. 
He'd seen shriveling and scald in 
many a farm storage so, for his ster- 

at least, humidifiers were a neces- 
sity. A big 100-pound pressure sys- 
tem furnishes water for the humidi- 
fiers and shower condenser which is 
hooked to the seven and one-half-ton 
compressor. Cold air is carried by a 
blower through ducts to the lower 
room, which is nine feet high, and the 
upper room, 14 feet in height. Both 
rooms are 38 feet wide and 40 feet 
long. 

To say that Mr. Quick, his son, 
Tom, and Mark Shanafelt, his or- 
chard manager, are proud of the new 
storage is being conservative. They'll 
tell you about keeping grapes in the 


storage for a few days last fall in - 


good condition so they could be sold 
over a longer time and didn’t have to 
be dumped on the market as had pre- 
viously happened. Mention of peach- 
es will bring forth an avalanche of 
talk about how peaches and plums 
kept in good shape in the storage for 
two weeks. Talk isn’t all they’re able 
to produce, for in the neat and orderly 
farm office in Mr. Quick’s home there 
are figures to prove that by mid-Octo- 
ber when the storage rooms were 
filled with boxed apples,.the new farm 
addition was already accounting for 
more entries on the profit side of the 
ledger. 

With careful production planning, 
clever merchandising running all the 
way from highway billboards to the 
latest tvne containers which in them- 
selves help to sell fruit, a constant 
search for new sales outlets and tak- 
ing advantage of these opportunities 
when they are found already chalked 
up as accomplishments, Ivan T. Quick 
is still planning. He has purchased 
more land adjacent to the salesroom 
and, as a sample of his “looking 
ahead” program, is definitely consid- 
ering expansion of the stand to in- 
clude an apple pie restaurant where 
competent cooks will prepare what 
he hopes will be the best apple pies in 
the region he serves. By planning 
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eat as every Year 


This 
IT’S G00D 


toCut Cost with : 


J 0 H N i E E R E Two-Cylinder Economy 


All other things being equal, it’s 
the grove owner with the lowest 
costs who makes the most money. 
Low cost of operation is one of the 
big advantages of owning a John 
Deere Tractor. 

You cut costs in several ways. 
You burn the low-cost fuels which 
enable you to do a lot more work 
with each dollar’s worth of fuel .. . 
your John Deere lasts longer . . . it 
is easier to maintain . . . all because 
of the exclusive John Deere two- 
cylinder engine design. 

More than this three-fold economy, 
John Deere gives you everything 
else you want or expect in a practical 


grove or orchard tractor . . . low, 
streamline design . . . individually 
controlled differential brakes .. . 
smooth, whipless steering . . . con- 
venient hand clutch . . . comfortable 
seat . . . roomy platform . . . power 
take-off . . . swinging drawhar. 

Still more, with a choice of three 
power sizes, you can fit your power 
requirements exactly. You owe it to 
yourself to get all the facts about 
John Deere economy and ease of 
handling. Your John Deere dealer 
will be glad to give them to you as 
well as a demonstration in your own 
grove or orchard. For full informa- 
tion by mail, use the coupon below. 





‘ohn Deere, Moline, litinois. Dept. 1G, nee 
Tell me more about cutting = : 


Deere Tractors. | 
which I'm . om 

* and “BO” ( ) Model “L 
{ ) General Purpose Models 


for the glorification of the nation’s 
favorite dessert as the next move in 
his exciting and profitable game of 
applying present-day merchandising 
and business principles to fruit grow- 
ing and marketing, Quick continues 
to steer with confidence the enter- 
Prise which 20 years ago was just 
200 acres of almost barren land. 


JOHN DEERE 
Twe - Cylinder 
TRACTORS . 
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MODEL BS a 
For 1 Acre or 1,000 heres 
Fruit growing, regardless of acreage, 


ean now be more profitable and enjoy- 
able for you than ever before. Change 


to the new Allis-Chalmers Model Bo. SC UDM ROLL ETT 
Power System, and discover how it CRAWLER 


feels to unload your burdens on this 


- tractor-of-all-jobs, the tractor you can CHANGE LUBRICATION 
use for errands too. Forget the worries TO wit’: VACATION 


and cash out-go of big, slow-motion 
‘tractors, contract power, walking trac- 
tors, slow animal power, stoop labor. 
Hitch your orchard to the star of Better 


Allis-Chalmers og big crawler 
news! Positive-Seal T: 


ruck Wheel ly 

Iher to 

Eliminates dai i saves 
greasing in 10,000 





ivi with one Model B SE 


or a fleet . . . at a price 
you can afford! Send 


I farm .....:................ ACPeS. 


BRERRRERRRHRERERRERBEB EO eee ee 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 
= 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
handy coupon today! £ Dept. 16, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
4 
a 
® 


‘cons sec at *518 1.2.5 


Allis-Chalmers 


ALLIS-CHALMERS fem 


RACTOR Div 


For Dormant Sprays 


() Medel B Tracter a Medel B-implements [7] 54 h.p. K-O Oi! 
Traeter 
wae Breaneis Deep Til- [| Medel M Orchard 
implements Crawier 


&RE MICROGEL “= 


£. neutral page nice econ a for — with ¢ ~—y 


ge per: for Free ow Braga 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


To GEORGIA 
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closed most of these had to be 
over again. 

Not only. did the promi 
apples through the state agri 
extension service aid consun 
this year, feel Talbert and ¥ 
but they point out that the 
demonstration agents are now 
minded, will in future seasons 
more alert to passing along be 
apple recipes. They believe also th 
since these agents work closely wi 
4-H clubs, the younger gen 
will become educated to the he: 
qualities and tastiness of apples: 
hundred different forms and 
thus help consumption in 
years when they become rural hot 
wives in their own right. 

By enlisting the help of Miss F 
ter, a trained nutrition speci 
Talbert and Martin knew that 
would havé expert guidance on ¢ 
food side of their plan. They ; 
horticulturists, trained to help f 
plant trees, care for them and market” 
the fruit, but they admittedly aj 
amateurs when it comes to dishif 
up apples in any form except in 
fresh state or as cider. 

That they were wise im not 3 
tempting to do this work themselve 
is shown by the success of the ohn 


throughout Missouri. The home= 


demonstration agents report th 
home economics teachers in the h 


schools and the women’s club leader 3 


entered into the demonstrations af 
meetings where apple cooking fat 
were explained with enthusia 
They are still asking about som 
thing new in the way of apple recip 
for they are referring to the miméo- 
graphed sheet on the varieties whi 
gave the seasons for the different 
types and they see that a good 

of the varieties should be availab 
in good condition as far along 
June. 


By thus setting into motion his 


“back of the mind” thought, T. 
Talbert has materially aided 
growers he serves, has at the sai 
time enlisted the services of a ce 

of specialists in food preparath 
who will always be mindful of apple 


qualities. Talbert was fortunate i” 
having live-wire co-workers, Duby 
what he has done can be repeated m@ 


many other states if growers em T 
the suggestion and their co-operé 

to their state extension service. Sué 
work can be done for other f sit 
too. There’s no denying that a vast 
fresh fruit market exists in rufa 
areas. The Missouri workers hi i 
pioneered in establishing one rest 


producing way to tap this mz 
JANUARY, | 














the first time or continued 

ssts on marketing tree-ripened 
ss. Reports were that such 
met with better consumer ac- 
standing as factors that 
d apples and apple promotion 
na the year just past were ap- 
ment of Truman Nold as man- 
of National Apple Institute, ap- 

ace of a series of new and more 
sactive containers and organiza- 
‘of special apple sales drives by 
National Apple Institute and 

sps of retail merchants. Nold’s 

k is the alignment of programs of 

s yarious institutes and advertis- 
‘groups and unification of effort 

e it will be helpful to the indus- 
Such work includes caring for 
mechanical details of national 
sales campaigns and contacts 

with the managers of the regional 
{promotional organizations. Of the 
“new packages, they were so varied 
wat specific mention is impossible. 
e thing, however, that stands out 

r all of them is their ability to help 
si the fruit rather than to detract 


-An outstanding example of the 
peed of fruit growers when the need 


organization of the Michigan 
State Apple Commission. For sev- 
étal years, the Michigan Apple Insti- 
Mute tried to point out to growers the 
»need for effective advertising, tried, 

| also, to operate their advertising pro- 
on a contribution basis which 
fhidn't work out successfully. At- 

Tempting to boost Michigan apples 
> through careful, planned advertising, 
| they engineered passage of the Bald- 
Win act setting up the commission 
and requiring that marketable fruit 
De taxed at the rate of one cent a 
bushel. 

Finally approved by. the governor 
mi June, the commission was func- 
‘tioning with newspaper ads, posters 
@nd price tags soon after the first 

itly apples appeared on the market. 

ey continued their outstanding 
ork on what looked like an accept- 
program of aggressive, result- 
woducing advertising until early 
ber when a small group of dis- 
funtled growers.in only one county 
the State brought court action 
inst the tax. Their litigation is 
in progress and no decision has 

ben reached. 
| Other important fruit happenings 


g 1939 included appearance of a. 


bber latex coating for apples, great- 
©ef effectiveness of parasites for con- 
Tol of oriental fruit moth and in- 
eased waxing of both citrus and 
Sciduous fruits to lessen storage and 
Msportation deterioration. 
JARY, 1940 





“SURE THERE'S A BIG 
DIFFERENCE IN 
 SULPHURS... AS FOR 
ME, ILL TAKE 
STAUFFER SULPHUR 
EVERY TIME.” 


” ,. THANKS. JIM 
FROM NOW ON ILL 


BUY SULPHUR 
BY STAUFFER 
AND PLAY SAFE." 


here are so many different kinds of sulphurs— 
ground, refined, flotation, etc—that there’s only one 
sure way to buy your sulphur—go to a reliable 


-dealer and buy a known standard quality. 


But before you buy remember one thing; there's a 
reason for the price of each kind and grade*of sul- 
phur. Stauffer is the oldest and largest producer 
of agricultural sulphurs and we manufacture a grade 
for every pocketbook and to meet every pest or 
fungous condition controlled with sulphur. 


STAUFFER SULPHUR PRODUCTS 


“MAGNETIC-70” Concentrated Sulphur Paste 
“MAGNETIC SPRAY” Wettable Sulphur 
“CROWN” Brand Wettable Sulphur 
“MAGNETIC” Catalytic Sulphur 

“ELECTRIC” Super-Adhesive Dusting Sulphur 
“MAGNETIC” Humidust. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
230 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill. : Freeport, Texas 





(Continued from page 
no rainfall to conserve, gr 
facing a situation of producing fr 
that will barely bring them ret 
ea cost of production. : 

e€ argument against irrigation 
has been that see localities have - 
so much rainfall a year, therefore 
there is no need for supplementi 
the moisture in the soil. Perhaps the. 
observations of Frank H. Wissler 
prominent Virginia grower, furnish 
the answers to those who are hes. _ 
tant about considering irrigation be. 
cause of rainfall records for 
sections. He points out that, “I first 
became interested in its (irrigation) 
possibilities in 1917, at which time } 
hauled water to a few trees in bar. 
rels and found that it actually paid, 
Later I used a pipe from my spray 
water supply and increased fruit size <a 
on my check plot. The more ] . 
worked with it the more convinced — 
I became of its great possibilities, 
During this period, I made numerous 
efforts to get moral encouragement, 
. . . T usually met with the remark, 


‘Why irrigate? Our State has 42 

Half-Starved Trees Cannot acre inches of water a year.’ The 
s State has, but the apple belt has onl 

Produce Good Fruit about 34 inches and the bulk aii 
OU may be shat ca h — but you can’t comes in the winter and spring. As 3 

. on “rena Bee Nitr Y sane a rule, we have dry periods of vary- CT 
your trees on Nitrogen — ing lengths in June and July, at times | 
2B 


you want good fruit. continuing through August and Sep- 
tember.” 


“tg 
3 


$ 





Money shortage has caused neglect in many The story of how Mr. Wissler cons 
orchards. Already the fruit is poor in quality. tinued his irrigation trials and finally 


Further neglect will inju 1re the trees. contrived an extensive irrigation sys- 
tem that has served him well for sey: 
GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID feeds ye eral years 1S, in itself, a story 0 = 


man’s ingenuity in supplying some 
Nitrogen (21%) to the trees and cover crop, (4 | factor daneies with ted : owth es 
and its Lime (70%) sweetens the soil. 1) | when —— has slipped. He is a a 
Hage champion of orchard irrigation and : 
If You Want a Quality Crop Next Fall, ee can, offhand, give a dozen ways in od 
Order Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid Today. which irrigation has boosted his ~ 
cropping and quality. Wissler points” 
out that while his irrigation equi 
ment cost him a total of $7,665.35, 
the system more than paid for itself 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY in the season of 1930 alone. He adds 


“ce : — 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y. that “. .. In our orchard it has cost = = 
little more to irrigate an area for 


entire season than the cost of som 
single spray applications on the s 
area.” 
Growers who contemplate installay” 
tion of irrigation equipment olf 
Semen RNR are stymied by fears of high equi 


Z O NEW COPPER FOR FINER FRUIT |} 0" costs there a a 
UF FUNGICIDE...|| corre AMEE, || Cony er Fes we 


GREATER P ROTECTION bee” . sidered is a satisfactory and depend E 


= able water supply. This may be dee 
owe ge to Bordeaux. er tga v wells or irrigation ditches suppli 
ment! Has. been successfully oo from reservoirs as in the We: 


apple scab, fruit spot, sooty blotch; on PRUNERS d 
; : LOPPING SHEARS ammed up streams or creeks | 
grapes; on vegetables. Effective in low W I 8 S vee - ord ponds made by constructing dikes 








Be ROE Ft Fah 
a 7 . it fa ti 


as 
PMA 


concentrations. Write for literature. ad 
Sample 3-Ib. package $1.00, postpaid. A Pruner for Every Purse and Purpose and obtaining water from streams @ 
Ask for quantity prices. Write for Full Particulars springs as is frequently done in tik 
THE PERMUTIT CO, 330 W. 42nd Ss., N.Y. | | Lo=ity.. J. Wiss & Sons Co. “*NAT™™ Midwest, or perhaps large ste 


oO RNRRNRRNRRRESE tanks which derive the water f 
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BBives or Boric Acid—for the effec- 
| tive control of BORON DEFICIEN- 
“CY DISORDERS in apple orchards. 


- WRITE US FOR PRICES 
AND INFORMATION 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., New York City 











Ponds. 
10 DAYS TRIAL 
eo ad cee teased 
: part we hy we'll refund 





Tih give thisbig.com- Jesle, 
MMioney- Making ‘ hed, 
at, including 
Fs ment of -—— 
full size 
ies — abso- 
ay FREE —to 
no man or 
y. Year ‘round profits with fi 
2 d delicious foods and 
eral credit plan. Old reliable company. 
ity. Write quick for my 
MILLS 


. 








are common in eastern fruit sections. 


Turbine pumps have proved best for 
deep wells as they deliver an abun- 
dant amount of water quickly. There 
are a variety of pumps for shallow 
wells. So far, the most popular 
pumps for drawing water from ponds 
or streams are-the centrifugal types 
which are built to deliver up to 1000 
gallons a minute. They transport 
the water at this rate to heads as 
high as 100 feet above the pumps, an 
important consideration where or- 
chards are located on plateaus above 
the rivers.or streams which supply 
water. 

For the country as a whole, the 
puddle and ditch system of applying 
water to trees is more generally used. 
Growers in the Midwest and East, 
however, are becoming increasingly 
interested in the use of such water 
conservers as porous canvas hose, 
eyelet hose and lightweight coupled 
pipe. While puddling with water 
transported through furrows and 
ditches has long been a standard ir- 
rigation practice in the Northwest 
and the southwestern and southern 
citrus belts, some orchardists and 
grove owners are trying patented 
nozzles and piping which, like the 
hose and lightweight pipe, puts the 
water where wanted without seepage 
in ditches where it does the trees no 
good. 

Probably a few facts on the “why” 
of so much buckshot this past season 
might set’ our midwestern grower 
right on how he might lessen. his 
plight, at. a reasonable investment. 
At Cornell University, Department 
of Pomology head Dr. A. J. Heinicke 
has found that the leaves of a full- 
grown apple tree lose by evaporation 
from less than 10 gallons to about 
100 gallons on a summer day, with 
the least amount being’ given off on 
cloudy, cool days when there is con- 
siderable moisture inthe air and the 
larger amount when the days are 
sunny, hot and dry. Water that is 
lost must be replaced’ and the only 
source is the soil. It is evident that 
unless the soil has an available sup- 
ply trees will suffer ‘and when trees 
suffer .it is reflected ‘in reduction of 
all growth, including fruit. 

Continued studies by Dr. 
Heinicke’s department which have 
been reported by Dr. Damon Boyn- 
ton reveal that a good orchard soil 
should have at least six inches of 
available water storéd in its rooting 
area on the first.of June. Also, that 
there should be three or four inches 
of rainfall a month during the grow- 
ing season to maintain the soil’s sup- 
ply. But with a reserve in a good 
orchard soil of around six inches, 
trees should not be ‘affected unless 
this supply is used up. Since about 
three inches is the need per month, 
the six-inch reserve should take care 
of one and one-half to two months of 

(Continued on. page-35) 
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In a few weeks dormant spraying will be important. And this 
spraying must be done on time—in spite of soil and weather. 
When the blossoms burst forth, again spraying. cannot wait—bad 


soil and weather conditions notwithstanding. 
attention to bad going—you Anow your tractor has ample traction for 


the most slippery soils and ample power for pulling a heavy spray rig. 
And when your orchard work does not need the Cletrac, you can use it 
for any work around your farm where a mobile power.unit is required. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. « 


With Cletrac Model H you smile at ground conditions—pay no 


/ 


on time. 


ANY SEASON 


WITH A CLETRAG MODEL H © 
YOU DO ALL JOBS 


, OHIO 


- 
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-WHAT YOU ARE COVERING during the entire operation. 





Get a saw that cats! A Disston 
Hand Sew .. . cuts clean and fast 
with an easy swing of your arm. 
Holds keen edge! Has temper and 
tension that make the saw seem 
alive. Balance makes sawing easier; 
work better. 

Famous D-8, 26”, $3.50, ‘‘The Saw 
Most Carpenters Use.’’ $3.15 for 
D-7, 26"; $3.85 for D-23, 26". Also 
KEYSTONE made by DISSTON 
Hand Sews. Big value; popular 
acy Cross-cut, $1.00 up; Rip, 

-50 up. 


FREE BOOK WILL 
HELP YOUR SAWING 











Ceseo Offers This New 


E-Z “C” | & 
FACE PROTECTOR 


for Continuous 


CLEAR VISION 
during Lime and Sulphur 
Spraying Seasons .. . 


This new Cesco E-Z “‘C’’ Face Protector will enable you 
to face lime, sulphur, oil and poisonous sprays, and SEE 







Tear Off Renewable Visor Te Remove Smudge 
Get Greater Crop Coverage—Comfort—Security 

Note the Renewable Visor which consists of a clear, 
transparent ribbon. Easy to pull out and tear off when 
water-spotted or smudged. 30 feet of it! Just a few 
inches CLEARS VISION INSTANTLY. Provides thorough 
coverage of more trees in less time. At-your local dealler 
or write direct . . . $3 complete. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY 
2307 Warren Bivd. Chieage, iilineis 





BERRY PLANTS 
FRuit TREES 
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UT GROWING IN 
MINNESOTA > 

Tue number of nut trees that may be 
grown successfully in the colder parts of 
the United States and Canada is not very 
great. Consequently, the experience of Carl 
Weschcke of St. Paul, Minn., is of more 
than average interest to those to whom 
hardiness is the limiting factor in nut tree 
growth and fruiting. Mr. Weschcke’s ex- 
perience is extensive, extending over many 
years, and- including a minimum temper- 
ature of —47 degrees. 

The Beaver hickory has been bearing 
regularly for the last eight years, although 
the nuts did not mature well the first few 
seasons. The Fairbanks hickory grafted 
on native bitternut stocks has also borne 
well for several years. 

Shagbark hickory seedlings grow too 
slowly to make good grafting stocks. The 
bitternut seedlings grow much faster. Al- 
though bitternut is not a universally suc- 
cessful stock for hickories, Mr. Weschcke 
has found that the following varieties are 
compatible with the bitternut stock : Beaver, 
Fairbanks, Hagen, Hand, Cedar Rapids, 
Siers, Laney, Pleas, Rockville and 
Weschcke. In addition to Beaver and 
Fairbanks, both Weschcke and Cedar 
Rapids have borne well. Many other 
hickory varieties have been grafted on bit- 
ternut but have not borne yet, although 
more than 10 years old. Many varieties 
grow well on bitternut for a few years and 
then die, probably because of incompatibil- 
ity. Mr. Weschcke hopes that by double- 
working he may be able to get incompat- 
ible varieties established on bitternut roots. 

Some heartnut varieties received from 
J. U. Gellatly of Westbank, B. C., have 
proved unusually hardy in St. Paul, with- 
standing —47 degrees in February, 1936. 
These started bearing annual crops a year 
after grafting. The Carpathian walnuts, 
although not thoroughly tested by Mr. 
Weschcke, seem to be promising. 

Among the black walnut varieties tested 
at St. Paul, Patterson and Rohwer are the 
best. Both are much hardier than the older 
varieties, while Patterson cracks easier and 
ripens earlier than Rohwer. Thomas, Ohio, 
Ten Eyck and Stabler grow well, but the 
last is very subject to injury by the wal- 
nut husk maggot and the walnut twig prun- 
er. It is very hardy and easy to graft. 
—Georce L. Sxate, Sec’y, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 


FREE PLANT CATALOG 


Send today for this Valuable S6- 
Page Fruit Book. Describes 
illustrates in colors all the new 
= better jeties 
trawberries, jes, Black- 
berries, Grapes, New Boysenberry, 
Peaches, ‘Apples, bears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, and legetable Plants. i’s a 
complete culture guide for the com- 
mercial grower and the home garden 
planters. rritten by & lifelong fruit 
grower. s FREE! 
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| Peach and Apple Trees 


Wholesale Price to Consumer guzranteed and 
examined. Trne to name. All new experiment 
station sorts. Write for 1940 catalog today. 
47 years leading fruit tree nurseries. 


Allen’s Nurseries & Seed House 
Box 6, Geneva, Ohic 








Direct-To-You Nurseries. Plan your oa tJ 
pg FR. m2 geo Rg gg 
can clan ahd alate oleke tr amkemere. Low 


. Wri . 
INTERSTATE NURSERIES, 2310 K. St., Hamburg, lowa 











TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$2.75 PER THOUSAND 


ane ieet hehe 
The Ackerman Nurseries, Box 29, Bridgman, Mich. 
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LOWEST PRICES IN YEARS | 


the Sane sedan yh ie r Plums Se 
MALONEY ‘NORTHERN TREES pis ha 
no more than others. sid Z 
oe paru ae GUARANTEED by this Me 


Yonngberry, Fisher Peach. In our new t 
catalog you will also find berries, grapes 
shrubs, roses, seeds, perennials, shade trees 
and evergreens 


ders and send a planting cal 
order. ma coder Wht com 














Prices greatly a. in. cele- 
tious service to fruit growers. 

Buy direct of long-established 
nursery with nation-wide reputa- 
tion for giving quality plus low prices. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction 


Catalog with complete assortment of 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
82 Maple St. Dansville, N. ¥. 








PULLFORD 


makes FORD or 
CHEVROLET Car 


into a POWERFUL 


vem, ECONOMICAL 
a. , TRACTOR 


WRITE 
a fuaalos, : 
res, letters . ce 
ean users, detel le, strong, built to let 
ahd lew =, Gse your old car or buy ome. 
tery prices. cheap, and get the = 
~~ vantages of power farming. 


PULLFORD CO., 3070 Cherry St., Quincy, ML” 
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BRADLEY BROS., Dept. 112, CARBONDALE, ‘ei 
"ui NERVES? 
YOUR . 
ranky? Restless? Can’ ? Tire easily? 
Worrina due to female eee disorders? 3 
Then try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable “a 
Compound famous for over 60 years in 


helping such weak, rundown, nervous 
women, Start today! <4 


STRA 


PAY 2 











We offer a special discount for early or. BY 





Write for fruit catalog and send us eo 
amanel or fo 


'W FOR 1940—Blueberrier Bo: oe 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. ine. | 


33 Main Street (Est. 1884) Dansville, N.Y, ¥ 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Se 
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Write for new 60th Anniversary ay = 
trees, bushes, plants and vines. ae a 
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Beater. The question then On A | Pe ee ie RAO NE Y 


kes as to whether or not trees will ; 


“well when the soil moisture is al- Y Fucks 
most dep of the reserve. Appar- , ‘ , REM 1 
ge, soe h used irri wei = ae y } Small farms in good fruit pay more than large 

: sah “8 “heli h fe <7. y ~ 2 ** farms in ordinary crops! Plant Emlong’s FRUIT 
‘in practical trials believe that when . roe & BELT STRAINS of proved-profitable tree fruits 


“fhere is a good water supply in the Greatest we he modern UTR Tas Ue UD) A ek 
soil, trees will take it up and growth white flesh ALL THE WAY THROUGR. MEA DULUL BODO aCe Cr ea ED 
‘at it all, and MT ae a ee ade 
will be benefited. “Ca Big money - mak-' Make up to $1000 : 
_ The matter of installing irrigation oppor rt re. + ee Ce kver y BUY DIRECT FROM 
equipment, then, rests with the need hag: W THESE! — re 
for boosting fruit size in sections other fi : SEIN cue cer Seertorns eh Gat 
- where rainfall is so deficient that P- a , me “ve — ee 
"proper soil moisture reserves are not QUICKLY- YIELD <@ y 8 or marvelous roots. 
| built up or where there are few rains 
during the season when fruit is form- 
"ing. Local weather bureaus will be 
' ‘glad to give growers information on 
rainfall in their sections. This in- 
formation, along with performance 
of trees, considering that fertiliza- 
tion, culture and other facts are in 
order, should give any grower a 
basis for planning an irrigation in- 
stallation. ‘, . pe genet Emilon 
For some growers in areas severely a Whe) (che: liche! ba Waelc F RE E r 
. 


hit by recent droughts, irrigation is Gorgeous new life-size photos of fruits in color. STRAW- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BOYSENBERRIES, GRAPES, 


the only available way to regain lost PURPLECAPS, PEACHES, PEARS, APPLES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, ROSE BUSHES, 
SHRUBS, HEDGES, SHADE TREES. Write for your copy today. 


production levels both in quantity a ' 
and quality. Probably for just as EMLONG'S oft: NURSERY stevensvitte, micn. 
many more, irrigation offers a 
method of bettering color, size and 
quality of the fruit they produce. 
© Today, irrigation is definitely paying 
| those growers who have determined 
that it was needed, who then selected 
_ the best equipment to fit their needs 
| and are now using this equipment to 
the best of their knowledge. 


> _ KOBLENZER ® | IRON A SP RAYER 


“Always Ready” 


For This Grower! 


“We bought a power takeoff fron 
Age Victory sprayer last year and 
were — how easily the trac- 
tor handled it in the orchard, re- 
— of the pressure used. We 
ept it working hard all summer, ‘al ag: Nagle dad, el id 
but were never held'up for any rea- jractor, fill, the tank, and. you're teady to go. 
ex Ms ie eet pee Whether you're a large grower or small, 
: ne * the high pressure Iron Age sprayer, with 
VICTORY PUMPS are buflt in 6, 10, 14, 20 S Stans sarge Boe ne ghar 
temarkable career devoted to chemical and 37 gallon-per-minute ‘capacities. Work- ty Pe ee Ps is 
Progress in’ this country and abroad was ing, Ne gabon: Tbe, in Aug Sia ad ted cient spraying. Farquhar makes an Iron 
abruptly ended with the death of Hugo ee jalion. Displacement efficiency is Age sprayer for every grove and or- 
rt in New York City last month. Mr. aed abise chard purpose. 
t, who came to this country in his 
youth and studied at Chicago and Cor- Write for New Sprayer Mannal 
tical Products, Ine. and Stedand An | A» B. FARQUHAR CO.,LTD., 3034 DukeSt., YORK, PA. 


‘cultural Chemicals, Inc., when he died. 
ARY, 1940 AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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OPERATED HOTELS 


Jn Cleveland 
- HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Jn Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Jn Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Cosning, iY. 
BARON STEUBEN 
HOTEL 


Jn Jamestown, it. 
THE iano a 


THE sAmns 


- B= 


The hotels that check with every trayel stenderd 








To honor the nation's tire industry, more than 4000 people crowded the annual Akron | 
Ball. Presiding over the throng were Queen Mary Seiberling and King Leonard K. F; 
whose names have been famous in the history of tire development for more than half ac 








OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





AUSTRALORPS & DUCKS 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





WHITE AUSTRALORPS CHICKENS. WHITE MUS- 
cory Ducks. Woodside Hatchery, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
BABY CHICKS 


40,000 CUSTOMERS IN 40 DIFFERENT STATES 
annually buy 10.000.000 Davis chicks for broilers and 
layers. 21 different breeds. Sexed chicks. Poults, ducks 
$3.45-100 and up. Free catalogue. We guarantee chicks 
for 14 days. Immediate delivery, DAVIS POU Y 
FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. 











In Rochester, New York 


HOTEL ROCHESTER 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


Ideally located in the down- 
town section. Convenient to 
theatres and shopping district. 


Within a short walk of 
Horticultural Society Headquarters 
MODERATE DAILY RATES 

95 WEST MAIN STREET 








COCKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS $3.45-100. 
Poults and ducks. Write for special “‘hatchery to cus- 
tomer” prices. Make saving of from le to 3c per chick 
by ordering direct from me. CONRAD’S JACKSON 
COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 17, Seymour, Indiana. 
COLONIAL CHICKS LOW AS $5.40 PER 100. WORLD'S 
largest hatcheries. Leading breeds. Also sexed and 
hybrids. Big chick almanac free. COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Box 1021. § . Towa. 
MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY. READ AMERICA’S 
leading poultry magazine fer latest information. Three 
years $1.00; nine months 25¢. POULTRY TRIBUNE, 
Dept. C-57, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
WRITP FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON JANUARY AND 
February chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up. CHESTNUT 
HATCHERY, Dept. 25, Chestnut. Illinois. 
CHICKS $400 PER 100. UP. BEST BLOODTESTED 
breeds.. Established 30 years. KEYSTONE FARMS 
Riehfield, Pa. . 

BEES 


BEES—GOOD SIDE LIND. PLEASURE, PROFIT 
Send $1.00 for book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’ (new 
edition). and one vear subscription. Catalog free. AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL G. Hamilton, Milinois. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


























PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO EAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight ee oe Enlargements 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse. Wisconsin. 


POULTRY 


NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN AND NORTHEAST- 
ern Breeder Special bon chick season. Six 
50c. y $1.00 per year. 

Valuable editorial material 

production, and efficient 

Carefully censored advertising. Nationally 

try lenders. Subscribe now! NEW ENGLAND 

4¥ Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS $12.00. SHAWNED DAIRY 
CATTLE COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. _ 


DEALERS WANTED 


APPLE TREES WITH RECORD BEARING HABITS. 
New blood red strains and others. Trees sold on install- 
ment plan. Dealers wanted. JONES NURSERY, Wood- 
jJawn. Virginia. 








OTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. UP TO $22 — 
Ne house-to-house. experience or investment. 
dress size. HARFORD, Dept. B-153, Cincinnati 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA, 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities 








= 


sonyille, Florida. 





NURSERY STOCK 


citrus and truck magazine. nin 
FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, ack. 





BOUNTIFUL RIDGE GROWN AP 
cherry, and other fruit and nut trees; tahoe 
berry. Boysenberry, raspberry, grape and 

sold direct to planter at very low prices are fi 
growth and production. Send for our 1940 
instructive planters’ guide catalog. BOUNTIFUL & 
NURSERIES, Box F14, Princess Anne, Marylentinn 





JUST OUT! AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL NURS 


ery and Seed Book! Free! Plan your garden 

its sparkling color pages. Everything pictured and 
scribed so you can select exactly what you want. 
anteed stock. Low prices. America’s largest di 
you nurseries. Write T: INTER-STATE NURSERIES, 
Street, Hamburg, lowa. 


WAYZATA, MASTODON AND GEM EVE 
strawberry plants bear sixty days after set. G 
berry, blueberries, raspberries, blackberries. 
aseortment fruit trees. Evergreens, roses, shrubs, n 
(Quintuplit, peach, apple, plum, pear trees.) § 
plants $2.99 per 1000 up. State certified. 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY (R22), New 
Michigan. : 





28422085 
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FRUIT TREES. IN A LARGE ASSORTMENT 


varieties, ineluding the outstanding new ones. Grown by- 


Virginia’s largest growers. 
Write for New Spring 
NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Virginia. 





HALF MILLION FRUIT TREES READY THIS 

New low prices. Quality stock. Fruit nurserymen 
1866. HOOD’S OLD DOMINION NURSERIES, 
mond, Virginia. 





ENGINEERING SERVICE 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—REGARDLESS OF TYPE 
or location. Consult ADRIAN H. WHITCOMB, Umatilla, 


Florida. 
FACE PROTECTORS 











REAL ESTATE 
OR TRADE—MY 700 ACRE FRUIT 


For =" write 
rker, Kansas. _ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

















STRAWBERRY AROMA, KLONDYKE. MIS- 


2.50 1000. Dorsett, Fairfax. Premier, Yeliow 
: per 

Free 00 1000. Certified plants. 
Free Riskomors, $3.0 vet 2000. C 





USE E-Z-‘‘C” FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING 

lime, sulphur, oil, ete. Special E-Z-“‘C’’ feature pro- 

vides clear view continuously. Protects lungs. See. dis- 

play ad Page 34. Write CESCO, 2308 Warren Bivd., 
cago. 


FOR SALE 





HIBERNAL APPLE TREES FOR HARDY 
mediate stocks, also scions for tree making. ROE 
CLARK, Mitchellville, Towa. 





NEW VARIETIES, PEACH AND APPLE. 
FRUIT PREEDER (Catalogue free), Xenia, Il 


BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES. ¢ 
nut trees. JONES NURSERY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


NURSES ae SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 














120 ACRE ORCHARD, 17 .YEARS OLD, ON MAIN 

highway Reading to Philadelphia. Five miles from 

, forty miles from Philadelphia. Fine local mar- 

commercial yarieties Apples and Peaches. Large 

hroom and other conveniences. 

ag ineluding machinery oer ang, Mel 

two Bean Sprayers, two trucks, one Case Tractor r 

Ton York fork Metrigeraion n Unit and various other equipment. 

Easy terms PPLY 605 Colonial Trust Building, Read- 
ing. fa a. 


papas na nee FRUIT FARM, 335 ACRES, LOCATED 
Montour sn 4 Columbia Counties, 





- * 


e THE 
LABORERS Bt LDING ‘& PIOAN ASSOCIATION, 35 
rd Street, Mount Carmel, Pa. 


oeyiranis. wl = ade 2 whole or by tracts at 
MIN & 








CABBA' ONION, STRAWBERRY. 
er toetable plane bushes. Write 

cash prize list. OMEGA Tart 
Georgia. 





= ACBE APPLE ORCHARD, SIX MILES LARG- 
est city = pg aaea"s Best commercial varieties; elec- 

Pane gy ved road; $8500.00. 0. B. CLARKE, 
Box , Albuquerque. New Merico. 





FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS AND ROOT ' GRAFTS. 
JONES NURSERY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





ORCHARD EQUIPMENT 


FOR $200.00 YOU CAN Lg IHC TRAC- 
and an IHC Offset Orchard D: Soe 
FOR $200.00 YOU CAN BUY A FORDSON 
rubber tired with a seven foot mower and a Bean 
duster—What a bargain! 

FOR $225.00 YOU CAN BUY A TEAM OF 
Percherons, 1700 pounds. fat and sleek, 12 years § 
great spray team, with hgrness. 

FOR se gee You CAN BUY A BEAN SPE 
200- tank, 2 Triplex pump, tS HP 
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© FACE PROTECTOR 


* HAND POWER UNITS 








By HANDY ANDY 





‘Que of the newest food products 
geach the market is Date Crush. 
is is a blend of four varieties of 

d dates and is put up in cans. 
Use of the new product is for 
“dessert purposes and for certain 
pes in the housewife’s baking 
; Two pounds of top-quality 
“fresh dates are required to make 
one pound of the Date Crush. Fresh 
‘dates have long been a delicacy of 
the fresh fruit market and have 
“been packed by only a compara- 
“tively few growers or processors. 
' Date Crush now looms as a means 
for increasing date consumption. 
~The new product is packed by the 
Garden of the Setting Sun, Mecca, 
Calif. 











FACE PROTECTOR ° 


Those irritating, smarting face burns so 
often caused by caustic spray materials may 
be a thing of the past if the new face pro- 
tector devised by the Chicago Eye Shield 
Company becomes a part of the spraying 
equipment on all fruit farms. The firm’s de- 
«, knew what fruit growers need 
: a they set to work making this pro- 
tector. This is readily seen by the clever 

way they've provided for steady, clear 


A vertical tube on the left side of the 
“visor or opening in the shield contains a 
foot roll of transparent waterproof 
paper which slides across the visor guided 


by the same flanges which hold the per- 
“manent transparent material in the visor. 
clear paper takes up the spotting by 
a spray materials, and when it is covered with 
smudge, the dirty portion is pulled out and 
» torn off, leaving a clear covering over the 
; ‘visor. The accompanying picture shows 
smudged paper_is removed. 
While 30 feet of the transparent paper 
will last a long time except under particu- 
heavy spraying operations, renewal of 
roll is easily done by removing cap at 

) of the tube, dropping in a refill and 

inning a fresh strip of the paper across 

visor guided by the flanges. 

, $ using test protectors during the 
‘Past season say that besides providing 
Complete freedom from burning dangers, 

t face shield allows faster, more com- 
te spray coverage because of constant 
lity. 
inter months bring to most fruit grow- 
thei only “breathing spell” to work 
‘ovements in and about fruit farm 
. iiding s. Since concrete is often used for 
IARY, 1940 


these repairs and improvements, a way to 
make better cold-weather concrete may be 
helpful. 

To speed up concrete hardening and at 
the same time protect it from freezing, 
add two pounds of calcium chloride to each 
sack of cement used. Addition of this 
chemical actually cuts in half the time re- 
quired for concrete to have safe strength, 
it improves the workability of the con- 
crete and increases the final strength. Cal- 
cium chloride is the same material I’ve 
recommended for anti-freeze solutions in 
tractor tires and about which we've heard 
a good deal for keeping down dust on dirt 
roads. 


HAND POWER UNITS ° 


Several readers have asked about hand 
power units. Taking their interest as a 
cue, I’m calling attention to one of these 
units. The Shaffer Company of Tulsa, 
Okla., identifies its tool as the “Come 
Along” and describes it as an all-purpose, 
continuous action, hand power unit. The 
two accompanying illustrations show ways 
in which the unit can be used on fruit 
farms. In fact, it can be used for any one 
of several applications of power about 
farms. 

The tool comes with an attached chain 
fitted with hooks which are clamped to 
other chains, ropes, wire cables or any 
other supporting strands. As the handle 
is ratcheted, the unit starts pulling. A 
positive lock to hold the chain, wire or rope 
taut is secured in three positions of the 


handle, thus providing leeway when tight- 
ening bands on oversize barrels, silos, etc. 
The handle can be pulled all the way down 
and locked, which keeps it from sticking 
out and getting in the way. 

A smaller type unit also is available. 
This has been named “Little Sampson” 
and is recommended for. light loads. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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E. C. ATKINS ae. 
464 S. lilinois St. 





2 VALUABLE BOOKS 
SENT TO YOU FREE/ 


You'll want these two heipfu 
Tillage Impl 
““The Soil and ite Tillage’’ 
ro of harrows for every purpose 


nd add 
lip out, together 
Harrow . 
tal i 


penny 
prompt 
Also ask for name of your local Cutaway distributor. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


143 MAIN STREET HIGGANUM, CONN 
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SPREADS POISON BAIT 
DURING PRUNING TIME 


ERE’S sometimes a world of differ- 
ence between caution and precaution. 
Apparently C. F. B. Thomforde of the 
Marwood Farm, Kennett Square, Pa., is 
a champion of precaution, for he writes: 
“IT carry a half-pint bottle of poisoned 
wheat in my pocket while pruning. Each 
day I take a different route through the 
orchard, keeping on the lookout for signs 
of mice. When runways are spotted, in go 
a few — of the bait. This, of course, 
is in addition to the systematic placing of 
bait in late fal) and midwinter. We have 
eliminated the need for bridge grafting 
girdled trees.” 
’ Those who have spent tedious hours 
inarch or bridge grafting will appreciate 
this helpful hint from Mr. Thomforde. 


TERRACES PRODUCE ZIGZAG 
PATH FOR ORCHARD RUNOFF 


“BEFORE setting a hillside to orchard, 
; we terrraced the: field.” Continuing 
his message on terracing for better mois- 
ture control and erosion prevention, E. R. 
Gorton of Maryville, Mo., says: 

“Ten terraces, each 600 feet in length, 
were constructed and apple trees were set 
on the ridges. On a part of the field, al- 
ternate terraces were laid out so as to 
carry water in opposite directions. Thus 
one terrace carries water to the north, 
while the terrace just below carries it to 
the south. The slope was made so gradual 
that the water flows slowly. 

“Where the flow from alternate terraces 
is in opposite directions, the runoff around 
the end of a terrace may be carried down 
to the next terrace level and started in the 
opposite direction across the field. Be- 
cause the water must zigzag across the 
field at such a slow rate of speed, most of 
it goes into the soil. 

“Dry spells in several fruit sections the 
last few years have made this matter of 
soil moisture important. We figure that 
more water in the soil means more money 
in our pockets.” 


TREE WOUNDS QUICKLY 

HEALED WITH COATING 

Sotomcted wound made when pruning and 
gtafting presents a potential entryway 

for harmful insects and diseases. To 


i 





This is a page where growers get 
° 


' together for an exchange of expe- 
riences and ideas. Both the begin- 
ner and veteran will find here many 
valuable suggestions for better and 
more profitable fruit growing. In 
return for helps you receive from 
this page, pass on your new ideas, 
methods or procedures. Just jot 
them down and mail to ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published. 





our trees, we cut out all dead wood and 
fill the opening with asbestos fiber roof 
cement which is much heavier than the 
liquid fiber paint. This makes a real job 
and has saved us many a valuable tree.” 


WARNS THAT INSECTS MAY 
OVERWINTER UNDER WRAPS 


M jJ. WALTZ, Narka, Kansas, writes: 
* “Here in Kansas we lose hundreds of 
young trees when they are barked by 
rabbits. In our own orchard we have 
prevented such losses of young trees 
by wrapping them with loose bands of 
fine-mesh wire screen... The bands are 
fastened with a piece of heavier wire. 
“Besides keeping rabbits from feeding 


‘on the trees, the screen does away with 


orchard insects which would hibernate 
under any type of wrap that might be 
used.- The screen bands can be left on 
the trees for two years or more. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


When lowa grower Frank Bentley had 

an idea for holding sacks that have to ~~ 

be filled by one person he tried it out, | 

found that the idea was practical and =~ 

snapped a picture (shown above) of 

his mouse trap sack holders which h 
describes in item below. 


* By pointing out his system of cut 
down rabbit damage, Mr.. Waltz 
brought to light the fact that wraps 
various materials may serve as Ove! 

tering places for pests unless they 
removed each year. 


SAFETY MOUSETRAPS 
ARE HANDY SACK HOLDERS ~ 


FROM Clinton, Iowa, Frank Bentley te 
ports that “nails, hooks or other ts 
are often used to hold open the top.¢ fa 
sack when it is being filled by one 7 rson. 
One hand holds part of the sack top opem 
while the other hand is filling the sack 
“I have a different way of doing @s> 
job,” Mr. Bentley states, “which Bas 
proved convenient. I fasten two comme 
safety mousetraps on the wall @ : 
desired height. The bait holder and 
wire are removed from the trap a) 
holes are punched through the bottom 
each through which the traps are 
to the wall, The rounded ends of 
traps are turned over squarely to 1) 
jaws which hold the folded edge oft 
sack, The spring in the trap is stm 
enough to give the right pressure ™ 
slight fep om the top of the trape ralail 
ight tap on the top aps rele 
the sacks when they are filled and 
for tying. me 
“Once a person gets accustomet 
using this kind of holder, sack fil 
considerably quicker_than when 
to hold the sack open and fill it a 
same time.” a 











~~ 


THE ONLY PROTECTION apples have apple aphis, early green ay nis, | 
against insect attack is acomprehen-° moth,Europeanred mite,SanJe és 
sive spraying program carried on by —in fact DOWSPRAY DORMANT @ 
the grower. And The Dow Chemical protection against a greater ' 
Company has developed a potent of insects than any other dorm 
insecticide to help him do the job _— spray. DowsPRAY DORMANT mf 
thoroughly—powsPpRAYy* DORMANT. éasily, is economical to use and hai 


DowsprayY DORMANT will less to both workers and equipmit 


protect the crop against Use this tested insecticide for vet 
such insects as the rosy crop protection. a 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1050 E. Mam St., MIDLAND, 1 
Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; Second and Madison Streets, ~~ 


DOWSPRAY DORMANT 


*Trade Mark Reg. US. Pi 


is 15 times finer than ordinary 325 mesh— 
gives « more thorough coverage and better protection. 
Write to Dow for more complete data 
on DOWSPRAY DORMANT end 
DOW “MIKE” 
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